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THE TEACHER’S TWOFOLD ALLEGIANCE 
By Rev. Charles F. Donovan, S. J.* 


In THE Muppte Aces, when men thought it natural to discuss the 
relationship between this life and the next, a lively debate was waged 
concerning the relative merits of the active as compared with the 
contemplative life. Could a man serve God better by retiring into 
solitude away from the ephemera and distractions of the passing 
scene to meditate upon God and eternal truth? Or would it please 
God more were a man to stay in the market place serving his neigh- 
bor out of love for God and love for his fellow man? 


CONTEMPLATIVE AND ACTIVE OCCUPATION 


It is flattering and indeed inspiring to those in the teaching pro- 
fession that Thomas Aquinas, the giant of the Middle Ages, classi- 
fied teaching as an occupation that combines the strengths of both 
ways of life, contemplative and active. For the activity of teaching, 
the actual communication to a learner, as St. Thomas saw it, comes 
after and feeds upon contemplation. There first takes place an in- 
terior action in the soul of the teacher: he contemplates truth; he 
seizes it; according to his ability, he masters its significance, its pro- 
portions, its harmony, its relations to other truths. Then there fol- 
lows an external action: he shares it with others. The teacher is 
thus an acting contemplative, and this is no contradiction, for teach- 
ing does not interfere with contemplation as might another good 
work such as caring for the sick. Rather teaching continues and 
externalizes contemplation. 

Another significant point in St. Thomas’ analysis of teaching is 
the motivation he assigns to it. Its internal aspect, contemplation, 
he attributes to love of truth. But its exernal aspect, the formal ac- 
tivity of instructing others, he assigns to the virtues of mercy and 
charity. This is significant not only because it lifts the office of 
teacher to high spiritual level, but also because it reveals that the lead- 
ing Christian philosopher six centuries ago very consciously brought 
the learner into the picture when he analyzed teaching. St. Thomas 
does not approach the topic solely in terms of love for truth, though 
there is perhaps no better exemplar of this virtue than Thomas him- 


*Rev. Charles F. Donovan, S.J., Ph.D., is dean of the School of Education 
at Boston College. 
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self. To Aquinas the teacher is moved not only by love of truth but 
also by a charitable and compassionate interest in the learner. 


SUBJECT OF TEACHER'S CONTEMPLATION 


The teacher as a contemplative, a person of thought and reflec- 
tion, impelled by love and consideration for his fellow man to share 
with him the fruits of his study — this is indeed a noble concept of 
the teacher that St. Thomas puts before us. We feel it to be basically 
the true ideal of the teacher. In our better moments we want it to be 
true, we want this lofty ideal as our goal. And yet we must qualify 
this notion of the teacher, as indeed St. Thomas himself qualified it. 
If one thing has caused educational confusion and controversy it has 
been the tendency to generalize about teaching without making dis- 
tinctions regarding the maturity of the learner and the nature of the 
subjects taught. It is uplifting to think of the teacher as a contem- 
plative and as the servant of truth. But let us honestly ask the prac- 
tical question: If I am a teacher of Latin grammar, what is the sub- 
ject of my contemplation? The first declension? Is this worthy of 
daily meditation? Do I draw strength of soul by continually review- 
ing it? However noble the Latin language may be, it is an arbitrary 
invention of man, and so it is doubtful if it even merits the title of 
truth in any strict sense. The same may be said of so many, or per- 
haps the majority of subjects taught at every level from the kinder- 
garten through the graduate school. The teacher who identifies for 
little tots the names of the colors, the teacher of reading, of spelling, 
of composition, of woodworking, of home economics, of rhetoric, of 
money and banking, of the use of a spectroscope ina graduate physics 
course, of taxation in law school, of surgical anatomy in medical 
school — are not these and many colleagues with them devoted 
primarily, and necessarily, to skills rather than to truth? 

To be sure, when St. Thomas spoke of the teacher as a contem- 
plative, he was writing about the teacher of religious, of divine truth. 
He was not generalizing, and we should generalize cautiously. Surely, 
if your subject is God, or, even on a lower plane, if your subject is 
human values or ethical principles or political justice, then indéed 
you ponder truth; here continuous contemplation on the subject 
taught is needed and is rewarding. But the same cannot be said of 
every subject that must be taught. : 

This is not said to belittle teachers of subjects other than philoso- 
phy, or ethics, or theology, or psychology. It can be argued that what 
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St. Thomas says of the teacher of divine truth applies, at least an- 
alogously, to all teachers. It applies to all teachers, but not to all 
subject matter. All teachers, be their subject political theory, drafts- 
manship, soil conservation, or sewing, should have an interior life of 
thought. They should be contemplatives, dedicated to intellectual 
things, regardless of the intellectual content of their particular sub- 
ject. This is so because of the nature and traditions of the teaching 
profession and because of the teacher’s responsibilities to youth and 
to society. In other words, any teacher, as a teacher, is committed to 
more than a subject; even his intellectual commitment is wider than 
the subject he teaches. 


BALANCED CONCEPT OF TEACHER’S TASK 


To conceive of the teaching profession in narrow terms of subject 
matter alone does harm in two opposite ways. At one extreme the 
teacher of a skill or of a subject of minor intellectual content (in 
grade or graduate school) is apt to feel absolved of intellectual re- 
sponsibilities and seek professional satisfaction exclusively in value- 
able but nonacademic service to students, such as counseling or 
coaching , while at the same time harboring misgivings as to whether 
he fulfills the definition of a teacher at all. At the other extreme is 
the dedicated scholar who uses the one-sided subject-matter concept 
of the teacher’s job to justify his indifference to students as people or 
even as students, and to excuse his ignorance of the intellectual 
world beyond his specialty. 

A generous and balanced concept of the teacher’s task avoids 
these extremes. It includes the social, moral, and spiritual, as well 
as the intellectual obligations of the teacher to his students, and sees 
his intellectual obligations as wider than the limits of a single sub- 
ject. A teacher of mathematics, a teacher of music, and a teacher of 
history have different work insofar as each is a specialist in a distinct 
body of knowledge. But their task is identical as regards the shaping 
of intellectual habits, forming character, and communicating ideals, 
wholesome attitudes and aspirations to youth. 

There is an old-fashioned synonym for teacher that we should 
love and respect. It is “master.” This noble word “master” identi- 
fies the twofold allegiance of the teacher: to a subject and toa person, 
the student. It implies first that the master is outstanding in an in- 
tellectual discipline. This is the very word, in verb form, we use to 
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indicate academic competence. We say that a person has mastered 
a subject. But as regards the students whom one teaches, the word 
master has a wider meaning; it implies a moral as well as an intel- 
lectual relationship. Friend, counselor, unsentimental disciplinarian, 
guide along the paths of intellectual adventure and moral growth — 
all these are implied in the rich word “master.” 

The pedant has a warped interest in only a fragment of the stu- 
dent’s mind. At the opposite extreme to the pedant, the anti-intel- 
lectual teacher has a warped interest in the student as a little demo- 
crat or as a miniature organization man or as something else non- 
intellectual and partial. The real tedcher, the master, works with a 
soul, a character, a person, a man, as well as with a mind. The ven- 
erable definition of education as the making of a man still has merit; 
and to make a man you need a teacher in the full sense, intellectually 
and morally — a master. 


MASTER-DISCIPLE RELATIONSHIP 


This ancient synonym for teacher has a special meaning, because 
when spelled with a capital letter, it stands for the Teacher, Our 
Lord. We cannot think of the Master during his public life, without 
identifying with him the motley band which gathered about him for 
instructions: his disciples. The Master, never compromising on 
principle or truth, but recognizing the frailties of his followers, with 
patience and kindness, with simplicity and clarity, yet with firmness, 
with rebukes and correction where needed, formed the apostles and 
disciples into new men — new in mind and heart. “Master” is a 
sacred word. Its correlative is disciple. There is no master without a 
disciple; there can be no disciple unless there is a master. When we 
look at the divine Master and His disciples, and reflect that “disciple” 
is basically the same word as “discipline,” a ray of pure light falls 
upon the art of teaching. From the gospel narrative we see that a 
disciple is an ardent and willing follower, impelled, not compelled 
to follow. Discipleship is compounded of admiration and imitation 
of a leader, willing acceptance of a way of life, and eager pursuit of 
a master’s doctrine. This is discipline in its noblest form. 

Those who staff our schools, public or private, only remotely imi- 
tate the teaching function of the Master. We are not called upon to 
die for truth as He did. Neither are we asked to die for our students 
as He died for those entrusted to Him. We are called to live for 
truth and to live for those whom we teach, and even in a secular or 
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nonreligious perspective this is a high calling. Teaching does not 
offer us two alternatives — subject matter and student — from 
which we make a choice. The teacher’s is a twofold allegiance. Both 
learning and the learner are a master’s concern. 

Going back to St. Thomas’ assertion that the teacher is a contem- 
plative impelled by love to share his inner life with his fellow man, 
one may conclude that every teacher, of every subject and every 
grade, is responsible for the things of the intellect and for the good 
life, for the improvement of minds through truth and learning, and 
for the improvement of men through principles, ideals, and example. 


* * * 


Lay persons are members of diocesan school boards in 
eight dioceses, according to the report of a study conducted 
last spring by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl ]. Ryan, Superintendent 
of Schools in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, and distributed 
last month by the Department of Superintendents of the 
National Catholic Educational Association. Of the 137 dioc- 
esan superintendents in the country, 116 responded to Msgr. 
Ryan’s brief questionnaire. The eight dioceses where lay 
persons are serving on the boards are: the Archdioceses of 
Cincinnati and New Orleans, and the Dioceses of Burling- 
ton, Des Moines, Erie, Fort Wayne, Lafayette, La., and 
Steubenville. A similar study made in 1951 and another in 
1957 showed respectively four and five dioceses with lay 
persons on the their school boards. 

The boards with lay members in 1960 range in size from 
5 to 44 members. Total membership of the eight boards is 
112 persons, of whom 60 are priests and 52 are lay persons. 
The report indicates that religious Brothers and Sisters on 
the boards were counted as lay persons but it does not indi- 
cate the number of these on the boards. Four of the eight 
superintendents responding said that religious teaching 
communities as such were not represented on the boards. 
In three instances they were. 

Five dioceses reported that there was no definite length 
of term for board membership. Two dioceses had definite 
terms, one for three years and the other for four years. 

Among the advantages of having lay persons on diocesan 
school boards, the report indicates the following: (1) Lay 
members afford a source of competent and informed per- 
sons for the social interpretation of Catholic education. 
(2) They offer a direct contact with the civic community 
which may be difficult to effect through the clergy. 
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instead of “virgin” does not mean, as some might be tempted to take 
it, that Paul did not know or believe the virginal conception of Jesus. 
There was no necessary reason then, as there still is not now, to al- 
ways use the word “virgin” when speaking of Mary. Likewise there 
is no sound exegetical foundation for maintaining that in this text 
Paul implies the supernatural character of the conception and birth 
of Jesus because he does not mention a human father. Paul’s only 
purpose in writing the context was to emphasize the pre-existence of 
the Son and the mystery of the Incarnation which brought about 
the “en-fleshment” of the Son of God in a nature like ours. It is 
interesting to note that in the original Greek of the Epistle the word 
used in the phrase “born of woman” is one which has the connota- 
tion of a new manner of existence and not a passage from non-being 
to being. Paul wants to point out to his readers that God, in order 
to save men and make them His adopted sons, sent His son to take 
on their nature, and the temporal birth of the Son is the great be- 
ginning of the new and final phase of the history of salvation. The 
mother of Jesus is intimately bound to the beginning of this new 
period of salvation which will culminate in the great eschatological 
events at the end of time. Paul is not concerned with delineating all 
the implications of his few words. His primary concern is to teach 
the extraordinary role that the death and resurrection of Christ 
played in the religious history of mankind. He does not dwell on 
the meaning of the Incarnation taken by itself but is satisfied to say 
that Christ was born of a woman “that we might receive the adoption 
of sons” and his words are the inspired progenitors of that favorite ex- 
pression so often used by the Fathers of the Church: The Word be- 
came man in order that we may become Gods. It is because Mary 
gave birth to the Son of God that we are able to become his adopted 
sons. 


GOSPEL OF ST. MARK 


The present canonical Gospel of Mark was composed around 64 
A.D. and it is the earliest of the four Gospels. It is a theological re- 
flection on words and events found in the life of Jesus. Like the 
other three Gospels, it mirrors the oral catechesis or primitive preach- 
ing in which the kerygma of salvation with its emphasis on the Pas- 
sion-Death-Resurrection-Ascension of the Lord is presented together 
with that which scholars call the didache or the theological teaching 
which brought out the fuller meaning of the words and deeds of 
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Jesus. This Gospel does not mention the actual event of the birth 
of Jesus and it speaks of Mary only in two places.® 

The first reference to the Blessed Virgin is preceded by a passage 
which at first is a little disconcerting. In Mark 3:21, we are told 
that Christ’s own people had begun to say that “He has gone mad” 
implying that they did not understand the implications of his exis- 
tence and mission. Did such a statement apply to Mary also? Some 
who would deny any special honor to her most probably will answer 
in the affirmative. However, if we remember the editorial procedure 
which the inspired authors followed in the composition of the Gos- 
pels, we will see that a negative answer is most defensible. We must 
recall that the evangelists were not moved to give a “day by day, 
hour by hour” account of the life of Christ. In other words, the 
Gospels are not historical biographies in the modern sense of the 
words. They were not written to present a neat series of chrono- 
logical and topographical details which would have been the case 
if their authors intended a sort of literary film-strip of the life of 
Jesus. The authors of the Gospels wrote for people who possessed 
the gift of faith and they presented a theologically-interpreted ac- 
count of the words and deeds of Jesus. This they did under the in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit in order to re-affirm for the Christians of 
their age and all ages that Jesus is the Lord, the Son of God. Re- 
membering this, we can understand why it can be said that Mark 
3:21 is not intrinsically related to Mark 3:31-35.% Although two or 
more events appear close to each other in the Gospels, it does not 
necessarily mean that they occurred in the exact order in which they 
are presented. The twentieth-century did not invent literary or edi- 
torial connectives. They have been in use for many centuries and 
certainly were in use in the first century of our era. Their use ex- 
plains the presence of many of the “ands” and “thens” of the Gos- 


pels. 


9Mark 3:31-35 and 6:3. 

10 Even if the two events were chronologically connected, it would not fol- 
low that Mark 3:21 applies to Mary also. Certainly, it still happens that a 
mother has to suffer in silence as relatives and associates demand that a son 
be disowned. So in the incident of the Gospel narrative Mary suffers in 
silence as Christ’s own people react vigorously to his words and deeds. It is 
interesting to note Lagrange’s comment concerning this text. He maintained 
that the “they” of Mark 3:20 were not the relatives of Jesus but were other 
individuals who criticized Him and when the relatives of Christ heard what 
those persons were saying they came to see and hear for themselves. Cf. M. 
J. Lagrange, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, trans. Members of the English 
Dominican Province (Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1938), I, 


174. 
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Mark, like Paul, passes over in silence the privileges that belonged 
to the mother of Jesus. The text of Mark 3:31-35 is the first gospel- 
reference in which the mother of Christ is explicitly mentioned. 


And his mother and his brethren came, and standing 
outside, they sent to him, calling him. Now a crowd was 
sitting about him, and they said to him, “Behold, thy mother 
and thy brethren are outside, seeking thee.” And he ans- 
wered and said to them, “Who are my mother and my 
brethren?” And looking round on those who were sitting 
about him, he said, “Behold my mother and my brethren. 
For whoever does the will of God, he is my brother and 
sister and mother.”™ 


This text does not seem to offer very much in the line of Mario- 
logical teaching. As a matter of fact, it appears to be rather negative 
in tone. It contains the attitude of Christ concerning his family 
here on earth and it is a manifestation of what some have called the 
“Jaw of separation” which means that from the moment that Jesus 
began his public ministry he separated himself from his family, in- 
cluding his mother. The accomplishment of his messianic task de- 


manded his total subjection to the will of the Father and his absolute 
independence from everyone except the Father, even his mother. 
This necessary and planned detachment of Jesus appears through- 
out the Gospels and it reveals his absolute transcendence: he is 
from the Father, with the Father, in the Father. He is the only 
Savior of humanity. Mary, as great as she is in the divine plan, 
nevertheless belongs to the world of creatures. This text of Mark also 
reveals the divine wisdom and teaching ability of Jesus. He was 
always intent on raising the minds of men from the material to the 
spiritual. In this pericope, or Gospel episode, he raises men from 
the narrow consideration of the physical relationship to a contem- 
plation of that higher order in which the fulfillment of the will of 
God is of supreme importance. Jesus is teaching his followers of all 
ages that “natural affections are subordinate to a higher ideal, the 
accomplishment of the will of God; and that union of souls in sub- 
mission to this will has a higher religious value than any bond of 
flesh and blood. His real family is made up of those who, like him- 
self, are submissive to his heavenly Father. Henceforth, it is to these 


11Mark 3:31-35. 
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that he must devote himself and nothing will be able to distract him 
from this mission.” * Later, almost as an after-thought, Mark records 
the promise of Jesus to those who have learned the lesson he intended 
and who leave all to follow him: “I say to you, there is no one who 
has left house, or brothers, or sisters, or mother, or father, or children, 
or lands, for my sake and for the gospel’s sake, who shall not re- 
ceive not in the present time a hundredfold as much. . . along with 
persecutions, and in the age to come life everlasting.” This is 
Mark’s consolation for those who in his time had left all to follow 
Jesus and preach the gospel. 

Two conclusions come to mind from a consideration of the pre- 
ceding texts of Mark. First, we should remember that the greatness 
of Mary is not fully appreciated if we consider only the grandeur 
which is hers because of the facts on the physical level, i e. the con- 
ception of Jesus. Certainly, her motherhood of the Son of God is 
the source of her privileges but it is also important to remember the 
greatness which is hers because of her perfect submission to the 
divine plan. There is hardly any doubt that this is implied in the 
Markan texts. If others who follow Christ are blessed, how much 
more was she who is the one who submitted perfectly to the will of 
God. Secondly, the spiritual maternity of Mary which the Gospel 
of St. John was to express at the scene of the Crucifixion is seen al- 
ready in the texts of Mark.“ Her spiritual maternity is an extension 
of her physical maternity, and as Jesus raised the minds of his hear- 
ers from the consideration of the latter to a contemplation of the 
former, so, too, we must rise from one to the other. 

The mother of Jesus is also mentioned in Mark 6:3 where we find 
the following statement: “Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, 
the brother of James, Joseph, Jude, and Simon?” It is interesting to 
note that in the parallel texts in the other Gospels, Jesus is called 
the “son of Joseph.”"* The text of Mark presents something of an 
anomaly because it was not the custom of the Jews to refer to a 
person as the son of his mother. Some commentators are of the 
opinion that Mark made a correction or insertion in this text, sub- 
stituting the word “mother” for “father.” If this were proven, we 


12Joseph Huby, “The Gospel According to Saint Mark,” The Word of 
Salvation, trans. John J. Heenan (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 1957), p. 595. 

13Mark 10: 29-30. 14John 19: 26-27. 

Luke 4:22; John 1:45; 6:42. 
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would have in this text a very early witness to the faith that the 
evangelist and the primitive Church had in the supernatural con- 
ception of Jesus. We need hardly remark that the “brothers of Jesus” 
mentioned here, as well as in Mark 3:31, were not the children of 
Mary. Nowhere are they called such in the Gospels, and as a matter 
of fact, in Mark 15:40 and 47 and 16:1, some of the individuals are 
called the children of another Mary. The Hebrew and Aramaic 
languages had no word for “cousin” and consequently, either a cir- 
cumlocution like “the son of the brother of my father” had to be 
used, or the simple word “brother” was employed as it was, for ex- 
ample, in Gen. 13:8; 14:16; 29:15; Lev. 10:4, and I Par. 23:22ff. 


ST. MATTHEW'S GOSPEL 

Primitive apostolic Christianity believed and pondered the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation-Redemption and, as we have seen, it placed 
a great deal of emphasis on the directly redemptive episodes of the 
life of Jesus, His Passion-Death-Resurrection-Ascension. This was 
the essence of the kerygma, the “gospel,” the “glad-tidings” that 
salvation had come in Jesus who is the Christ, the true Son of God. 
Gradually, the interest of the Christian believers increased so as to 
include also some information about the way in which the Son of 
God had come into the world and how he spent his life before he 
set out on his mission of preaching the advent of the kingdom of 
God. The answers to these interests of the apostolic Church explain 
the presence of the infancy narratives of the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke, which in reality are two distinct approaches to the problem. 
The narrative of Matthew presents Christ as the Messiah announced 
by the prophets, while that of Luke is centered on the Virgin and is 
more concerned with the theological importance of the events that 
took place.** Both, however, teach the virginal conception of Jesus. 
We know that the present canonical Gospel of Matthew is the 
work of a Greek redactor who produced a work that has a “substan- 
tial identity” with an original Matthaean gospel written in Aramaic 
around the year 50 A.D. and which he adapted for his purposes by 
adding to it certain elements.” It is probable that the first two chap- 


16J. Huby, “La vie - Jesus,” Initiation Biblique, (3rd ed. Tournai: Des- 
clee & Cie, 1954), p. 7 

17X. Leon-Dufour, efeanais ile selon saint Matthieu,” Introduction a la 
Bible (Tournai: Desclee & Cie, 1959), II, 194-95. See also Alfred Wiken- 
hauser, New Testament Introduction, trans. ” Joseph Cunningham (New York: 
Herder and Herder, 1958), pp. 194- 98, wherein the author discusses the 
Aramaic-Greek problem of the Gospel of ‘Matthew as well as its dating. 
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ters of our present Gospel were not part of the original Aramaic 
Gospel. A comparison of these chapters with the first few chapters 
of the Gospel of Luke reveals many differences and that is a good 
indication that the two are independent compositions. The contents 
of Matthew, chapters 1-2, were most likely taken from the oral tradi- 
tions that were current in Palestine at the time that the Greek re- 
dactor worked on the Aramaic gospel. That would have been some- 
where around the year 65 A.D. 

The question of the literary genre or form of these two chapters 
of the Gospel is something which divides Catholic scholars. Many 
of them are of the opinion that they are absolutely historical in the 
modern sense of the word."* Others see in them the influence of what 
Hebrew literature calls “haggadic midrash” which was a study of 
ancient texts of Scripture and traditions. By means of analysis and 
reflection, as well as the employment of a certain amount of imagin- 
ation, the pious Jew was encouraged to live his life more in accord 
with the will of God. In this study and reflection there was often 
an historical nucleus around which the lesson was built and to which 
certain legendary elements were added in order to bring home the 
message.” There are Catholic scholars who are of the opinion that 
chapters of Matthew 1-2 belong to the literary genus of haggadic 
midrash and were used by the author of the Gospel to introduce 
Jesus as the new Moses or new Israel. These chapters, therefore, 
probably contain certain elements which are not historical but homi- 
letic, that is, intended for the spiritual formation of the Christian 
people. These elements would include the appearance of the star, 
the visit of the magi, the naive conduct of Herod, the disturbance of 
Jerusalem over the news of the birth of Jesus, and the flight into 
Egypt.” 

These first two chapters of Matthew’s Gospel are rather somber 
when compared to the accounts of the infancy in the Gospel of 
Luke. They want to teach the readers, who were Judaeo-Christians 
in Palestine, that Jesus who has been accepted by the Gentiles was 
persecuted by his own people, the Jews. They aim at explaining to 


18Cf, A. Jones, “The Gospel of Jesus Christ According to St. Matthew,” 
A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture (New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1953), pp. 854-57. 

19A, Robert, “Les Genres Litteraires,” Initiation Biblique, pp. 305-06. 

20A very instructive and helpful study of this problem will be found in 
Myles M. Bourke, “The Literary Genus of Matthew 1-2,” Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly, XXII (April, 1960), 160-75. 
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the believers of the apostolic Church why Jesus who was born in 
Bethlehem in “fulfillment of the Scriptures” was to be known as a 
Nazarean during his public life. Joseph is so much the central figure 
of these chapters that some have offered the thought, although with- 
out conclusive evidence, that these chapters originally served as an 
introduction to a life of Joseph. The genealogy with which the Gospel 
begins, like the one in Luke 3:33-38, is that of Joseph. It is Joseph 
who receives the revelation from heaven concerning the salvific 
mission of the Child.“ He is the one who will confer the name of 
Jesus on the boy although Luke assigns this role to Mary.” We are 
told that Joseph who is of the family of David is the legal father of 
Jesus. Such fatherhood, according to the Jewish custom, conferred 
hereditary rights on the child, and in this case the rights are those 
of the Davidic lineage.” 

In the above context, the inspired author includes several refer- 
ences to Mary, the mother of the Child, which is his way of under- 
scoring the supernatural conception of Jesus who has no human 
father. In the genealogy, there is the repeated use of the word “be- 
got” which emphasizes the human paternity of those included in the 
list. However, when the genealogy comes to Christ there is a change 
and the text reads, “Joseph, the husband of Mary, and of her was 
born Jesus who is called Christ.” Some have impugned the authen- 
ticity of this text, but there is no substantial evidence for any other 
reading and particularly for the one which would make the text read 
“Joseph, to whom the Virgin Mary was espoused, begot Jesus.” 
The reading of Matthew which is textually certain refers the child 
to Mary, the mother, and it always connects the two as, for ex- 
ample, in Matt. 1:18 and 2:11, where it says “Mary, his mother,” 
and Matt. 2:13-14 and 20-21, where it reads “the child and his 
mother.” 

Since in the Gospels Jesus is often called the “Son of David”™ and 
because he has no human father, many scholars have concluded that 
Mary, like Joseph, belonged to the family of David. However, it 


21Matt, 2:13, 19-20. 23Matt. 1:20, 

22Matt. 1:21; Luke 1:31. 24Matt. 1:16. 

25This is the reading of the Syriac Sinaitic version of the four Gospels that 
was discovered in the monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai in 1892. 

Cf. Matt. 9:27; 15:22; 12:23; 21:9-15; also Luke 1:32. 

27A, Jones, op. cit., p. 855, says that “Mary was evidently of Davidic fam- 
ily herself.” R. Ginns, “The Gospel of Jesus Christ According to St. Luke,” 
A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture, p. 941 writes: “But Joseph had 
not yet assumed the legal paternity of Jesus, and Mary is therefore of Davidic 
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should be noticed that neither Mztthew nor Luke say anything about 
Mary’s ancestry. Both authors speak of Joseph as being either a 
“son of David” (Matt. 1:20) or as belonging to the “house of David” 
(Luke 1:27). There is no certainty regarding the Davidic lineage 
of Mary, and the lack of such lineage does not in any way make 
Christ less truly a Son of David. If there is any suggestion of Mary’s 
lineage in the Gospels it is the one found in Luke 1:36 where we 
are told that she was a “cousin” of Elizabeth. Since Elizabeth was 
of the tribe of Levi, as we know from Luke 1:5 where the text men- 
tions the “daughters of Aaron,” Mary her “cousin” would be also 
and, therefore, not from the tribe of Juda from whom the Davidic 
lineage claimed descent.* Both Matthew and Luke speak of Jesus 
as being from David through Joseph who is his legal father and that 
is sufficient for them. They also affirm with great insistence, in their 
own literary way, that the important point to remember is the super- 
natural conception of Jesus, who is Son of God. Matthew so much 
emphasizes this point in his report of the dream of Joseph that he 
makes no mention of the actual birth of Jesus.” 

Matthew says that Joseph was married to Mary but the two were 
not as yet living together. They were following the Jewish marriage 
procedure in which there were two parts to the ceremony. “Be- 
trothal among the Jews meant something more than the betrothal 
or engagement of our day. It was a true marriage, though ceremoni- 
ally incomplete — only when the bride had been solemnly intro- 
duced into the husband’s house, about a year after the betrothal, 
was the marriage ceremony completed.”” During the year, accord- 


origin too in view of 1:32 and 69, confirmed in Rom 1:3, 2 Tim 2:8 and 
the ancient tradition which makes Joseph and Mary related.” Ronald Knox 
and Ronald Cox, The Gospel Story (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1958), 
say, “It is generally agreed that Mary also was a descendant of David.” 
(p. 17). Similar views are expressed by Guiseppe Ricciotti, The Life of 
Christ, trans. Alba Zizzamia (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1947), pp. 223-24; M. J. Lagrange, op. cit. I, 18; Ferdinand Prat, Jesus 
Christ, trans. John J. Heenan (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1950), I. 43, 75-76; Walter Farrell, Only Son (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1953), p. 4. 

28This is so because marriages usually took place between members of the 
same tribe. On this point Ricciotti, who holds the Davidic descent of Mary, 
says, “Perhaps Elizabeth’s father was of Levite descent while her mother was 
from the house of David,” op. cit., p, 224. This view is similar to the one of 
Lagrange, op. cit., I, 18. 

2Matt, 1:18-25. 

%Bruce Vawter, A Popular Explanation of the Four Gospels (Huntington, 
Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1955), I, 49. 
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ing to Jewish custom, virginity was preserved. Before Mary and 
Joseph came together, Joseph discovered that she was pregnant and 
the text reads that Joseph “was minded to put her away privately.”™ 
Various interpretations have been given to this situation. One view 
is that there was an implication of infidelity on the part of Mary 
in Joseph’s reaction to the situation and he wanted to avoid public 
denunciation since he knew that the Law called for death by ston- 
ing for such an occurrence (Deut. 22:23-24) or, even if she was not 
judged guilty, she would be exposed to a good deal of publicity and 
scandal.” There are others who maintain that Joseph was convinced 
of Mary’s virtuous fidelity but since he did not know how she had 
conveived he wanted to protect her from the vigorous demands of the 
Law.* According to both of these opinions, the angel’s message 
brings the solution and Joseph, assured that the child is of the Holy 
Spirit, submits himself to the divine plan just as Mary had at the 
time of the Annunciation. 

The opinion that seems to be more acceptable is the one that 
reasons as follows: if we admit that Joseph was a “just man” we 
cannot rationalize his intent to put Mary away privately because a 
just man would certainly want to follow the demands of the Law. 
Moreover, if he was convinced of her innocence, his plan becomes 
even more difficult to understand since putting her away privately 
would abandon Mary to any one of many possible tragic ends. Any- 
way, such a secret repudiation was unknown among the Jews. Cer- 
tainly, Joseph would want to ascertain the facts from Mary herself. 
It would seem that Joseph knew from the start that the child was 
of the Holy Spirit. The fact stated in Matt. 1:18 was not added by 


31Matt. 1:19. 

82Early Christian writers who interpreted Joseph’s reaction as one which 
implied a suspicion of Mary’s fidelity included St. Justin, St. Hilary, St. Am- 
brose, St. John Chrysostom, and St. Augustine. Therefore, it is not surpris- 
ing that an author like Constant Fouard in his work, The Christ, the Son of 
God, trans. George F. X. Griffiths (New York: Longmans, Green, and Co., 
1906), could write that Joseph suspected Mary’s behavior and the dream 
caused him to want to “repair the unmerited outrage Mary had suffered in 
his thoughts.” (p. 40). This is also the interpretation of the non-Catholic 
Dictionary of the Bible, ed. by James Hastings (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1954), p. 496. 

33Authors who follow this opinion often base their view on the interpre- 
tation of St. Jerome who held that Joseph’s silence was “a witness to Mary’s 
innocence, since Joseph, knowing her chastity and amazed by what had hap- 
pened, conceals by his silence the mystery which has not been made known 
to him.” This is the opinion of Ricciotti, of. cit., p. 235, Prat, op. cit., I, 
69-70, Lagrange, of. cit., I, 29. 
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the evangelist as if he intended to say something which Joseph would 
learn only later from the angel. Joseph knew that the child was “by 
the Holy Spirit,” that is, he was aware of the virginal conception be- 
cause Mary told him what had happened. That certainly would 
seem to be the most likely thing for a couple as unique as Mary 
and Joseph. When Joseph heard the news, he responded like others 
had in the Old Testament when they were in the presence of some 
divine mystery. His reaction was one motivated by religious fear. He 
did not dare to take Mary for his wife out of respect for what had 
taken place since he did not want to pose as the real father of a 
child that had been conceived in so marvelous and extraordinary a 
fashion. The angel-sequence occurred to remove his very praise- 
worthy scruples and it revealed Joseph’s role in the divine plan. He 
was to name the child and thus, as a son of David because of Joseph’s 
legal paternity, he would become part of the Davidic line and fulfill 
the prophecies made during the Old Covenant.* The oracle con- 
cerning the house of David found in II: Sam. 7:16 was now most 
perfectly accomplished: “Your house and your kingdom shall be 
confirmed before me forever; your throne shall be established for- 
ever.” 

Matthew attributes the conception of Jesus to the power of the 
Holy Spirit.* If it is remembered that this Gospel presents Jesus as 
the new Moses, or the new Israel, then there is an interesting par- 
allel between what Matthew says and what the introduction to the 
Pentateuch says. In Gen. 1:2, we are informed that the “spirit of 
God” was at work at the origin of the universe as a creating and 
vivifying force. Matthew relates how the Spirit of God was at work 
in the new creation of the Incarnation. It it also interesting to note 
that the Greek text of this Gospel like the Septuagint version of the 
book of Genesis begins with a word which means “beginning” or 
“origin”. If we remember that there is a commonly accepted view 
that Matthew’s Gospel presents a five-fold division which parallels 
the Pentateuch attributed to Moses then it would not be a stretch- 
ing of the exegetical imagination to see in Matt. 1:1 and Matt. 1:18 


In substance this is the explanation offered by X. Leon-Dufour, “Le juste 
Joseph,” Nouvelle Revue Theologique, LXXXI (March 1959), 225-31. The 
reader is also referred to the article by Karl Rahner, “Take the Child and 
His Mother,” Theology Digest, VI (Autumn, 1958), 169-73. F. L. Filas, 
“Karl Rahner, Saint Joseph’s Doubt,” Cahiers de Josephologie, VII (Feb- 
ruary, 1959), 270-72 attempts an answer to Rahner’s interpretation. 


35Matt. 1: 18-20. 
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an attempt to parallel the beginning of the new creation accom- 
plished in Jesus Christ with the first, or old creation. In both it is 
the Spirit of God — the ruah Elohim — that is at work.” 

In the Matthaean report of the dream of Joseph in which the 
supernatural conception is told to Joseph by a heavenly messenger, 
there is a citation of the famous verse of Isaiah, “Behold a virgin 
shall be with child and shall bring forth a son; and they shall call 
his name Emmanuel.”** There are many unsolved problems con- 
nected with this prophecy. Neither the interpretation which favors 
a literal meaning, that is, the virgin is Mary, the child is Jesus, nor 
the typical interpretation which holds that the virgin is some other 
young woman who is a type of Mary, and the child is a type of Jesus, 
is completely satisfactory in all details. The original Hebrew text of 
Isaiah has the word almah which means any young woman of mar- 
riageable age, and not merely a virgin, although virginity is implied 
in the word. The Greek translators of the Septuagint, which was 
made about two centuries before Christ, used the word parthenos 
which does mean virgin. It is possible, although this is still a disputed 
point that the Septuagint translation marks a forward step in the 
revelation made by God. Hence its translation of the Isaian text 
could be a further inspired clarification of the meaning of the original 
text which would be fulfilled in the virginal conception of Jesus 
Christ. However, it is important to note that the Septuagint also 
uses the word parthenos in a sense that does not necessarily carry 
the precise idea of virginity. Thus in Gen. 34:3 the word parthenos 
is used for a young woman who was not a virgin.* Hence the argu- 
ment from the Septuagint is weighty but inconclusive. Matthew, 
without saying how he uses the prophecy, that is, in the literal or 
typical sense, applied it to the event of the virginal conception that 
occurred through the power of the Spirit of God.® Here he was fol- 


%Alfred Durand, “The Gospel According to Saint Matthew,” The Word 
of Salvation, pp. 1-2. 

37 Matt. 1:23; Isa. 7:14. 

38Since the Septuagint is the work of many translators it cannot be said 
with absolute certainty that the translator of Isaiah used parthenos in the 
same sense as the translator of Genesis. Yet, there is a possibility that the 
word meant the same thing for the translators of both books. Consequently, it 
would have meant no more than a “young woman” without any implication 
of absolute virginity. 

389A study of Isa. 7:14 presented with a very complete bibliography is J. 
Coppens, “La Prophetie d’Emmanuel,” L’Attente du Messie (Paris: Desclee 
de Brouwer & Cie, 1954), pp. 39-50. 
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lowing a standard rabbinic way of using the Scriptures which was 
to marshal as many texts as possible to prove a point or bolster a 
particular teaching without necessarily implying that the texts in 
their original literal sense were meant to convey the point or prove 
the teaching under discussion. This is still a device used in Chris- 
tian preaching. 

Furthermore, the fact that Matthew speaks of Emmanuel does 
not mean that originally Isaiah understood the word to mean that 
the individual who bore the name was divine by nature. For him, 
it meant only that there would be some extraordinary divine assis- 
tance. However, when Matthew used the name he knew what had 
occurred in the moment of the Incarnation since he was writing 
about fifty years after the event with the fullness of the Christian 
faith. Consequently, he wanted to convey the truth that the son of 
Mary is, in the strictest sense, God with us. 


CONCLUSION 


Our desire to know and teach more about the Virgin Mary must 
avoid the extremes of minimization and exaggeration as was men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article. Neither extreme does justice 
to the Mother of God. Moreover, Mariological study must not be 
hampered by the view of those non-Catholics who deny Mary a 
privileged role in the history of salvation. To refuse to study that 
role is to refuse to understand fully why “God sent his son, born of 
a woman.” It is to refuse to understand the divine plan for the 
restoration of fallen humanity. The desire to study the role of Mary 
must of necessity bring us to the revealed Word of God. A study of 
the texts of the New Testament, particularly those of Luke and John, 
marks as prejudiced and un-scriptural the view of those who refuse 
to acknowledge Mary and her unique privileges as Mother of Jesus. 

The texts that we have studied in this article, few and brief as they 
are, reveal why Mary has a right to be honored and reverenced 
through the devotion and prayers of those who have received the 
Life only because she consented to give life to Christ her Son. The 
study of Sacred Scripture is also a protection against those deviations 
and excesses which, it must be admitted, have not always been absent 
even in Catholic instructions and writings about the Blessed Virgin. 
Mary is a creature and hence it is forbidden to give her the worship 


Gal. 4:4. 
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of adoration. She like all other humans needed salvation and her 
unique privilege of the Immaculate Conception did not exempt her 
from the necessity of sharing in the Redemption of Jesus. It was 
only through the merits of her Son’s Death and Resurrection that 
she was preserved from what all the rest of humanity must be 
cleansed. Her special role in the salvation of mankind is subordinate 
to that of Jesus who is the sole Redeemer. These are truths that must 
not be overlooked as we honor Mary. The revealed Word of God 
protects these truths from being distorted by both her friends and 
enemies. It also helps those who:want to know God’s revelation to 
realize that while the fall of mankind in the first Adam was initiated 
when the will of one woman was set against the will of God, so the 
salvation of mankind in the new Adam, Jesus, was initiated on earth 
when the will of another woman was set in absolute accord with the 
will of God. That was God’s plan. 


* * * 


The chief beneficiary of the $625 million a year distrib- 
uted by the nation’s 5,202 foundations ts education, accord- 
ing to a report released recently by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. Education receives more than $250 million, about 
41 per cent of the total. This amount does not include 
some $71 million given for scientific research, $29 million 
for the humanities, and $33 million for international 
affairs. Higher education gets the largest portion of the 
foundation dollar going to education, about 23 per cent; 
elementary and secondary schools get only 5 per cent. 
Scholarships receive about $6 million a year, and fellow- 
ships more than $8 million. 


* * * 


A new handbook, “Teaching Current Affairs,” has just 
been issued by Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc., of Dayton, 
Ohio, for the Commission on American Citizenship of The 
Catholic University of America. Replacing “The Teaching 
of Current Affairs,” first published fourteen years ago, the 
new handbook is offered to teachers of the upper grades in 
the elementary school as part of a continuing program of 
Christian social action initiated over twenty years ago at 
the request of Pope Pius XI and entrusted to The Catholic 
University of America by the American bishops. Emphasis 
is placed in the handbook on the need for students to be 
well informed on national and international affairs as well 
as on the teachings of the Church. 


STUDENT TEACHERS’ EXPERIENCES 
WITH INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


By Frances F. Kline* 


It Is A WELL-KNOWN FACT that American educators are in- 
terested in every child in the American schools. To some, this inter- 
est stems from a firm belief in the dignity of man and the rights and 
obligations of man in a civilized society; to others, this concern comes 
from the belief that no society can long endure unless the individuals 
are so educated as to perpetuate that society. The values of society, 
some say, are dependent upon the individuals who define them; con- 
sequently, individuality, must be developed lest the individual be 
sacrificed on the altar of conformity. In addition, the main concern 
of another group is with the identification of the differences between 
individuals, the uses to which these data may be put in the classroom 
situation, and in the guidance of students toward the realization of 
goals of significance to them. Still others are interested in the means 
to use in the development of individuality, and theirs is but a con- 
cern for methodology. It is apparent, then, that the concern for the 
individual is one which no American educator could deny. 

The writer recently completed a study whose purpose it was to 
determine the attitude of student teachers, who had just completed 
a semester of student teaching, to the problem issue, “The teacher 
must (is expected to) work with each individual child he teaches.” 
To this expectation, each student teacher was to indicate: (1) 
whether the expectation was “satisfying,” “annoying,” or “neither 
satisfying nor annoying” to him; (2) just exactly what was actually 
satisfying or annoying about the issue; (3) how often the situation 
affected him; (4) how strongly he felt about the issue and (5) ex- 
actly what could be done to improve the situation. 

To this survey, 139 seniors, 60 from secondary education and 79 
from elementary education, responded. All were from the School of 
Education, Fordham University, New York City (Classes of 1956 
and 1957). Of the total, there were 115, 48 from secondary educa- 
tion and 67 from elementary education, who did their student teach- 
ing in the public schools of New York City. The remaining 24 
student teachers, 12 from each division, did their student teaching 


*Frances F. Kline, Ph.D., is on the staff of the School of Education at 
Fordham University. 
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in the public schools of the suburban areas in New Jersey or Con- 
necticut. 

According to Table 1, the expectation, “The teacher must (is ex- 
pected to) work with each individual child he teaches,” was a source 
of annoyance to a significant number of student teachers from both 
elementary and secondary education who did their student teaching 
in New York City. 


TABLE 1 
INFLUENCE ON 139 STUDENT TEACHERS OF EXPECTATION 
THAT TEACHERS WORK WITH EACH INDIVIDUAL CHILD 


Elementary 
In Outsi In Outside 
Influence New York New York Total New York New York Total 


Satisfying 44 13 2 15 
Annoying 10 48* 10 58 
Neither 5 5 - 5 
No Comment -' 
Total.. 48 60 
* Indicates statistically significant number. 


SATISFYING EXPERIENCES 


An analysis of “just exactly what was satisfying or annoying” about 
this expectancy revealed almost universal acceptance of this expec- 
tation. Considered from the standpoint of the child, these student 
teachers felt that (1) children were happy when they understood 
the work because of the individual help given them; (2) children 
seemed to benefit from individualized instruction; (3) it was enjoy- 
able to work with the individual child; (4) every child needs help 
at one time or another; (5) children have individual needs, abilities, 
and interests which must be considered and met; (6) each child’s 
problems can be “unearthed”; (7) some children are always left out, 
so they must be considered; (8) failing to help a child may result 
in his never having the problem solved; (9) each child is entitled to 
help from his teacher; (10) the diverse problems of children can- 
not be handled in the group situation; (11) the class is made up of 
individuals, not of a mass; (12) children appreciate the help given 
them; (13) the progress of the individual affects the progress of the 

lass; (14) problem children may need encouragement; the others 
may need a challenge; (15) closer cooperation with students may 
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help them not only in solving subject matter problems but in solving 
other problems as well; (16) the difficulties of individuals are evi- 
dent and special attention must be given them; (17) each child is 
able to develop fully; (18) not all children need individual help; if 
aided too often, they come to rely on it; and (19) children can be 
helped early in the morning. 

The satisfactions which these student teachers experienced as 
teachers arose from their beliefs that (1) it is because of this concept 
that there are teachers; (2) it wouldn’t be teaching if this concept 
weren’t taken seriously; (3) it is the duty of the teachers to work 
with the individual child; (4) teachers like to take time off to work 
with the individual child; (5) the teacher has the responsibility of 
seeing to it that each child learns; (6) teachers can see progress and 
develop satisfactory relationships; (7) teachers want to help chil- 
dren; (8) teachers try to help as much as possible; (9) teachers can 
understand some children only in that way; (10) it is the teacher’s 
responsibility to adapt to each child; (11) teachers may need to help 
a child in only one area; (12) the more individual attention the 
teacher can give the pupil without jeopardizing class achievement, 
the better will each develop; (13) this practice permits the teacher 
to know what to expect of the child; and (14) better teacher-pupil 
relationships result. 

There were other satisfactions which these student teachers felt 
arose from the teaching process itself. These included the belief that 
(1) more effective teaching would be the result of knowing children 
individually; (2) teaching becomes more personal and enriched 
when the individual is important; (3) this practice promotes an un- 
derstanding of each day’s stumbling blocks; (4) this practice per- 
mits the establishment of rapport; (5) errors or problems in teach- 
ing methods or explanations can be seen; (6) group work permits 
a teacher to observe children more readily; (7) the class was small 
so it was possible to consider individual differences; (8) this attitude 
and this atmosphere produced the best learning situation; (9) evalu- 
ation is more meaningful through direct contact with children. 


ANNOYING EXPERIENCES 


There were those who were annoyed with this expectation because 
(1) the classes were too big; (2) it couldn’t be done in a city as 
large as New York City; (3) time was limited; (4) the group must 
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get the first consideration; (5) the whole class may be “slowed up”; 
(6) the slow pupils need the most attention and this can become 
irritating; (7) the girls were never around except at class time when 
there was no time for individual help; (8) this ideal is not possible, 
so the teacher must settle for giving help just to those who need it; 
(9) the bright child asked for more help than did the slow child; 
(10) it was just an impossible expectation at all times; (11) the 
rest of the class may be sacrificed; (12) the menial tasks a teacher 
has to perform prevents him from doing his work; (13) only with 
experience can one expect to meet this expectation; (14) the class 
period is too short to permit considering the individual child; (15) 
children do not always welcome individual help. These are the 
specifics with which these students were left after their one semester’s 
experience in the classroom. 


FREQUENCY OF EXPERIENCE 


How a teacher reacts to a situation is important; it was felt, how- 
ever, that his reaction could be dependent upon the operation of 
other factors. For that reason each of these students was asked to 
indicate the frequency with which he came into contact with this 
” “occasionally,” or “never.” 


expectation by checking “frequently, 
From Table 2, it may be noted that a statistically significant number 
of these student teachers from both elementary and secondary edu- 
cation who taught in New York City admitted that this expectation 
affected them frequently. This was also true of the student teachers 
from secondary education who did their student teaching out of the 
City. 


TABLE 2 


FREQUENCY WITH WHICH 139 STUDENT TEACHERS REACTED 
TO THE EXPECTATION THAT TEACHERS MUST 
HELP THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD 


Number of Teachers 
Secondary Elementary 
In Outside In Outside 
Frequency New York New York Total New York New York Total 


Frequently ..... 32* 7 39 48* 9 57 
Occasionally .. 14 2 16 13 16 
2 1 
No Comment ~ 2 2 1 
Total.. 48 60 
* Indicates statistically significant number. 
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INTENSITY OF EXPERIENCES 


A predisposition for or against a situation which could occur fre- 
quently could be affected by another factor, that of intensity of feel- 
ing. For that reason these student teachers were asked to indicate how 
strongly they felt about this expectation by checking “very strongly,” 
“fairly strongly,” or “not strongly.” As Table 3 reveals, a significant 
number of student teachers from both fields of preparation who did 
their student teaching in New York City felt very strongly about 
this issue. That was true also for the secondary student teachers 
who did their student teaching outside the City. 


TABLE 3 


INTENSITY OF FEELING OF 139 STUDENT TEACHERS TO THE 
EXPECTATION THAT TEACHERS MUST HELP 
THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD 


Number of Teachers 
Elementary 


In Outside 
New York New York Total New York New York Total 


Very Strongly 37* 6* 43 51* 8 59 
Fairly strongly 8 3 11 12 13 


Not strongly .. 1 1 3 
No Comment 2 2 + 1 


Total.. 48 12 60 
* Indicates statistically significant number. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF STUDENT TEACHERS 


The recommendations made by these student teachers to solve 
this problem were varied. There were thirty-nine who felt that sug- 
gestions for izprovement were out of order as their experiences in 
the classroom were most satisfactory. The recommendations for 
improvement which were dependent upon administrative or super- 
visory cooperation included: (1) grouping students homogeneously ; 
(2) making student records more accessible; (3) permitting teachers 
and students to work together; (4) having more teachers; (5) ex- 
periencing less pressure; (6) having more teachers in the classroom 
who believed in this concept; (7) encouraging parents to help their 
children; (8) teaching teachers how to plan their work more care- 
fully; (9) helping the teacher understand this problem; (10) per- 
mitting teachers to solve this problem in their own way; (11) assign- 
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ing specialists to special need areas; (12) assigning more specialists 
to special need areas; (13) encouraging teachers to know their 
students socially; (14) having smaller classes for remedial work; 
(15) interesting all teachers in helping the individual child; (16) 
having less clerical work to do; (17) permitting teachers to have 
some “spare time”; (18) setting up schedules allowing for individual 
help periods; (19) encouraging the establishment of definite office 
hour schedules during which time students could be helped; (20) 
having less formal contact periods; (21) allowing teachers at least 
one period a week for individualized instruction; and (22) increas- 
ing opportunities for teachers to work with students in a less formal 
atmosphere. 

The individual teacher himself, these student teachers felt, could: 
(1) develop the proper attitude toward this expectancy; (2) investi- 
gate the problem of the disinterested and unwilling-to-learn student; 
(3) encourage students to request help; (4) plan his work so as to 
have time to help students; (5) offer greater challenges to his stu- 
dents; (6) take time off to talk to students; (7) use group procedures 
more frequently; (8) distribute questions for class discussion so as to 
allow all students to participate; (9) provide students with the op- 
portunity to participate in class in such a way as to know them; and 
(10) study children. 

The solution to this problem, according to one student, was im- 
proving the general level of society since more could be done with 
students from the better socio-economic areas; and another felt that 
there should be more than one semester of student teaching. Seven 
students felt that while the concept was ideal in theory, it was im- 
possible to practice because (1) every child couldn’t be helped in 
the time allowed; (2) some students didn’t belong in school; (3) no 
teacher had the time to give or to help the individual as he should be 
helped. Only one saw no solution to the problem. 


CONCLUSION 


It may be concluded, then, that these student teachers, prior to 
their becoming full-time staff members, already possessed a well-de- 
fined predisposition toward this expectancy. The implications of 
this attitude are legion. For some, there will be a conflict, a conflict 
arising out of trying to reconcile accepted theory with practice, which 
could be resolved or produce frustration. 


MERCY TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
By Benjamin J. Novak* 


THE MERCY TECHNICAL INSTITUTE in Philadelphia is 
noteworthy for several reasons. It is one of only several Roman 
Catholic vocational schools in the United States. Here is a good 
example of a successful effort in vocational education initiated and 
sustained on a modest budget without Federal or other public funds. 
The financial resources are slender, and the budget is necessarily 
modest. 

In Philadelphia, the Roman Catholic high schools and elementary 
schools had a combined enrollment in the school year 1959-1960 of 
some 143,000 students. The public schools had a corresponding 
enrollment of about 240,000 boys and girls. Students who cannot 
adjust in the Catholic schools may be released to the public schools. 
There is, nevertheless, in the Catholic school system, provision for 
meeting a large variety of student needs. Besides regular academic 
curricula, extensive offerings are available in commerce, art, music, 
and extracurricular activities. There is a small center for the blind, 
and an institute for deaf children. Two special schools provide for 
the retarded. Other Catholic institutions are operated for the 
orphaned and other underprivileged, and for delinquent or pre- 
delinquent youth. 


AN IDEA TAKES FORM 


Most of the Catholic schools in Philadelphia function on a parish 
or neighborhood basis. In common with many of our large cities, 
population patterns in Philadelphia have been changing markedly. 
Furthermore, Catholic educators have realized for a long time that 
their school system should provide for boys and girls having mechani- 
cal, technical, and other more practical non-professional vocational 
interests. These students had to seek admission to appropriate, but 
crowded, public schools. Interested leaders assessed the need, and 
studied carefully the organization and administration of nearby 
vocational programs already operating. These were in the main 


* Benjamin J. Novak is vice principal of Frankford High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. He is also a lecturer in vocational education at 
Temple University and in vocational guidance at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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the familiar public vocational schools, but successful vocational 
institutions under various private auspices likewise were visited. 

Fortunately for the plan, in 1950 several circumstances came into 
coincidence. A building, at Broad Street and Columbia Avenue 
occupied by the Sisters of Mercy, had also housed for many years 
the Academy of Mercy. In 1950 the Academy moved to new quar- 
ters in suburban Gwynedd Valley. This removal left housing facili- 
ties for the projected vocational program. A second contributing 
circumstance was the unqualified interest and generous financial 
support of the late Father John H. Martin, pastor of St. Malachy’s 
Parish, located in the neighborhood surrounding the school. Recon- 
struction of the rooms for vocational shops and classrooms was the 
contribution of Matthew H. McCloskey, head of a prominent local 
building concern. The sisterhood included persons of unusual dis- 
cernment and determination who, despite lack of experience and 
formal preparation in vocational education, were able to understand 
its special requirements and succeeded in rallying and co-ordinating 
the support of persons who could carry forward the project. The 
first directress was Sister Marie Louise. She was succeeded in 1953 
by Sister Stella Maria, who continued a highly successful leadership. 
Sister Stella Maria’s essentially intuitive understanding of vocational 
education is sound. Her energy is boundless, and her persuasiveness 
is irresistible. 

The school’s philosophy is well expressed in the words of its 
directress : 

Not only did we have the building, but the Sisters were 
firmly convinced from their wide experience in our paro- 
chial school system that a school in which high standards 
are maintained by teachers and administrators whose de- 
votion to learning is unshaken could combine a thorough 
and vigorous intellectual training with a training for life 
that will ensure a livelihood. Skill with the hands is often 
neglected at present, and yet a large proportion of the 
American population will find great happiness in develop- 
ing such skills and find in them contentment while they 


earn an excellent living.—We are not all cast in the same 
mold, thank God! 


THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


From a small beginning in 1950, the school has grown to an 
enrollment of over 250, in four major vocational fields. These are 
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carpentry and cabinetmaking, baking, beauty culture, and home 
economics. Classroom instruction includes English, history, mathe- 
matics, and religion. Remedial reading is available where needed. 
The swimming and gymnasium facilities of neighboring Temple 
University are available for the physical education program. Cur- 
ricula are three years in length. 

Classroom instruction is provided by the Sisters of Mercy. The 
five shop teachers are lay persons, two of whom are not of the 
Catholic faith, but all are dedicated to the cause of which they 
are a part. They work long hours for a remuneration far less than 
that paid to comparable public school teachers. All are well pre- 
pared in their trade. 

The baking trade is taught in a well-equipped shop by a retired 
master baker. The finished product is sold in part to the Miseri- 
cordia Hospital in Philadelphia. Some is allocated to the student 
and faculty lunchrooms, and to the use of the resident Sisters. 

The home economics department places major concentration on 
dressmaking and foods preparation. The annual fashion show 
reveals a high level of proficiency, and many graduates find ready 
employment in dressmaking shops or conduct successfully businesses 
of their own. The home economics students spend one day a week 
during their first two years in quantity cooking. During the last year, 
two girls at a time spent two full weeks gaining practical experience 
in preparing lunches for the student body and faculty. This latter 
assignment is under the direction of a full-time dietitian. 

The beauty culture program is accredited by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction, and provides the one thousand 
hours of instruction in preparation for the Pennsylvania State Board 
examinations required of all persons seeking the beauty operator’s 
license. 

The cabinetmaking and carpentry graduates are placed in employ- 
ment as advanced apprentices by the local Carpenters and Joiners 
District Council. 

The student body is drawn from all parts of Philadelphia and 
from the suburbs, including nearby sections of New Jersey. Since 
the school is independent, rather than being part of the Philadelphia 
Archdiocesan School System, students must pay a modest annual 
tuition fee of $125. The directress screens applicants on the basis 
of interview, examination of previous records, and the results of 
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reading tests. The type and seriousness of interests are explored. 
Care is taken that the applicant understands the terminal nature 
of the school. Since the three-year programs begin at grade nine 
and end with the completion of grade eleven, certificates are 
awarded at graduation. Since the equivalent of twelve years of 
schooling are required for high-school graduation in Pennsylvania, 
those graduates desiring to qualify for high-school diplomas may 
attend the accredited public evening high schools. Credit is granted 
by these schools for units earned at the Mercy Technical Institute. 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT 


The institute has been functioning well for over ten years, despite 
formidable obstacles. The persistence of an effort lacking the usual 
financial, material, and personnel resources, is indicative of a suc- 
cessful pilot effort. In unostentatious fashion, the school is an excel- 
lent laboratory of integration at work among persons of differing 
racial, religious and national origins. The thread binding all the 
diverse elements together is a common devotion to the belief that 
vocational education must be provided for those who need it and 
can as a result of it be more worthy members of our society. This 


is a point of view that deserves a wider implementation. 


* * * 


It was announced last month that Saint Joseph College, 
Emmitsburg, Maryland, has been approved for constituent 
membership in the Council on Social Work Education. 
Saint Joseph College, conducted by the Sisters of Charity, 
will now be among the 110 undergraduate schools of col- 
leges and universities offering programs introductory to 
professional social work. 


* * * 


“Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences, 1961-62” has just 
been published by the Association of American Colleges. 
This is the fourth edition of an annual listing of graduate 
fellowships available from sources outside the universities 
themselves. Edited by Michael E. Schiltz, this book may be 
ordered at $3.00 per copy from the Publications Office, 
American Council on Education, Washington 6, D. C. 


FLES: IT’S HERE TO STAY 
By Sister Mary Austina, R.S.M.* 


We ARE LIVING IN AN AGE that defies limitations. While 
intricate man-made machines are breaking the sound barrier to 
probe the secrets of outer space, man himself is struggling to pene- 
trate another sound barrier—one that is probably even more impor- 
tant if the generations of tomorrow are to enjoy the fruits of scientific 
progress. He is attempting to crash the language barrier that shuts 
him out from free communication with his fellow men. Today 
science and language are enjoying a prestige that is without prece- 
dent. We might even go so far as to say that it is science that has 
won for modern languages their present popularity, a popularity 
hitherto unknown in our country. Jet-age travel has revolutionized 
the world. Countries that were days and weeks away before can 
now be reached in a matter of hours. Thus it was that Americans 
woke up one morning, rubbed their eyes and realized in dismay that 
their neighbors were speaking languages totally unfamiliar to them. 

Faced with this dilemma, educators today are sifting the ruins 
left by the collapse of modern-language study based on false theories 
of language learning. They are endeavoring to correct the erroneous 
assumptions that have produced a mono-linguistic nation. Language 
objectives in terms of communication are under scrutiny and teach- 
ing techniques are being tried and tested. As a result, foreign- 
language study in America is being more than revolutionized; it has 
staged a rebirth. 

One of the most significant developments in modern-language 
instruction has been the teaching of Foreign Languages in the 
Elementary Schools, a development commonly referred to today as 
the FLES movement. We, as Catholic educators, cannot afford to 
ignore this new interest which is rapidly becoming a vital part of 
our elementary curriculum if we are in earnest about giving our 
children the preparation they need to preserve peace and liberty 
in the even more technically advanced age that science is preparing. 


*Sister Mary Austina, R.S.M., M.A., is associate professor of humanities 
at Mercy College, Detroit, Michigan. 
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CONCERN OVER LANGUAGE INCOMPETENCY 


Teaching languages to children has not been completely unknown 
in the United States. Some few regions of our country have retained 
their bilingual character. Farseeing educators like Dr. Emile B. de 
Sauzé, internationally prominent as the author of The Cleveland 
Plan, had since 1922 been promoting foreign-language study among 
the elementary-grade children of the Cleveland area.’ While con- 
flicting theories of methodology were plaguing the nation, Dr. de 
Sauzé insisted, after wide experimentation, that language study 
should begin as early as possible. He insisted that all children up 
to the mental age of eleven or twelve are bilingual or multilingual 
and can easily learn other languages by the empirical method. The 
success of The Cleveland Plan as an approach to foreign-language 
teaching remains convincing proof of the validity of his theory. 

But it was only eight years ago, in 1952, that Dr. Earl McGrath, 
then United States Commissioner of Education, sparked the so- 
called FLES movement. Speaking at a meeting of the Central States 
Modern Language Teachers Association in St. Louis, he electrified 
the assembly with the statement that was to echo in every state of 
the Union: The teaching of foreign languages should begin on the 
elementary level. 

What had prompted Commissioner McGrath to venture such a 
challenge? He had recently attended an education meeting of the 
UNESCO in New York. At this formal international gathering, he 
observed that 


. . . the delegate from Egypt rose and addressed the audi- 
ence in faultless English. The next day with equal fluency 
and precision he used French, the other official conference 
language. In private conversation with the representative 
from Western Germany he spoke the latter’s language. 
And, of course, he was master of his own vernacular, 
Arabic. Though the educators from some forty other 
nations were linguistically less versatile than he, most of 
them could use with ease and exactness at least one tongue 
in addition to their own. 


1Emile B. de Sauzé, The Cleveland Plan (Chicago: The John C, Winston 
Company, 1953). In 1922, Dr. de Sauzé, then Director of Foreign Lan- 
ages in the Cleveland Public Schools, drew up some experimental lessons 
A use in the French classes. Later, the Course of Study for French in the 
Elementary School (Grades 1-6) was prepared with the assistance of a 
committee and edited by Dr. de Sauzé. A 1958 revised edition is now 


available. 
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At this conference the United States was represented by 
five persons all of whom had no less than 19 years of formal 
schooling, and all of whom held the Ph.D. degree. Yet no 
one of them could use another language well enough to 
carry on even a private conversation fluently, to say nothing 
of addressing the conference formally from the floor.’ 


Statistics on foreign-language study published by the Modern 
Language Association in 1955 show clearly the reason for this 
appalling situation. “In 1915 nearly 41% of our entire public high 
school population were enrolled in modern foreign language classes. 
By 1922 this figure had dropped to 31.6%; by 1928, to 28%; by 
1934, to 24.4%; by 1949, to 13.7%.”* This survey was based on 
enrollments in forty states and the District of Columbia. 

More recent comments show growing concern with language in- 
competency among Americans. C. L. Sulzberger wrote in The New 
York Times, July 1, 1959: 


In Morocco, where vital U. S. air bases are located, the 
Soviet Embassy is generously staffed with fluent, expert 
Arabists. Only one American in our mission speaks that 
language, and he doesn’t know the local dialect. This 
typifies the way we are meeting the menace to our survival. 
We play the game as if it were an amateur tournament. 
The stake is winner-take-all. Yet we tie one hand behind 
our back. 


Again, the late Senator Richard Neuberger of Oregon presented 
figures which, in view of present international tension, deserve serious 
study. He stated: 


In 24 of the 54 countries where our career ambassadors 
have posts, our representatives are not easily conversant in 
the primary native language; in 11, they can speak it only 
haltingly. Fifteen can get along when the conversation 
shifts to the so-called secondary languages. But ten have 
no command of even the alternate languages, such as 
French, Japanese, German, Russian, Swedish, or Chinese. 
. . . Where the English language is primary, or secondary, 
the ambassadors get along smoothly.‘ 


2Earl J. McGrath, “Language Study and World Affairs,’ The Modern 
Language Journal, XXXVI (May, 1952), 205. 

3“The MLA Foreign Language Program,” Hispania, XXXVIII (Decem- 
ber, 1955), 489. 

4 Novedades! Neuigkeiten! Nouvelles! by and for Indiana Language Teach- 
ers, Published in cooperation with the FL Program of the MLA, Department 
of Modern Languages, Purdue University, VI (November, 1959), 7. 
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BIRTH OF FLES 


Dr. McGrath struck at the root of these language difficulties in 
his 1952 challenge to teachers of modern languages. He insisted that 
if we are to rise to a par with our foreign neighbors in language 
mastery, like them we must make:room in our school systems for 
a study of foreign languages that would begin in the elementary 
grades and continue over a number of years. It is fortunate that 
that challenge did not go unheeded. The following year, the United 
States Office of Education scheduled a conference to discuss “The 
Role of Foreign Languages in American Schools.” Its purpose was 
to consider ways of promoting the study of foreign languages in the 
American school system. At that meeting FLES was born. Numerous 
problems still surround its growth, but the importance of the move- 
ment, its popularity with parents and children, its success from a 
functional viewpoint cannot be questioned. Each year FLES is 
grounding its roots more firmly in the American educational system. 
Beyond a doubt, FLES is here to stay. 

Though teachers of foreign languages have reason to be gratified 
by this sudden language consciousness that has swept America, with 
their traditional conservative attitudes they view the movement with 
alarm. Will an overeagerness on the part of parents and administra- 
tors to incorporate foreign-language study in their school systems 
lead them to do so before they are prepared to adopt the FLES 
program? Will the languages be poorly taught because of inade- 
quately prepared faculty? Will poorly organized programs lead to 
ultimate failure and distaste for language study? 

These are only a few of the problems that could assume undue 
proportions in the years that lie immediately ahead. Despite the 
current need for extended foreign-language programs and however 
pressing the demand for their adoption, we must recognize the fact 
that it will take a number of years before a sufficient number of ade- 
quately prepared teachers are available to make possible wide-scale 
operations in foreign-language teaching. Rather than let expediency 
assume the role of dictatorship, many teachers feel that this is the 
time to tighten the foreign-language qualifications in teacher- 
preparation programs. 


Fies: It’s Here To Stay 


MEETING ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


Trapped midway between this obvious need for initiating the study 
of modern languages in his school system on one hand and the 
growing demands of parents on the other is the school administra- 
tor. He must face not only the general problems involved in any 
curriculum change but also the particular difficulties that surround 
his own local situation. Authorities in the field, however, are attempt- 
ing to smooth the way for FLES. One of these, Professor Theodore 
Andersson of Yale University presents a practical and scholarly 
discussion of many aspects of FLES in his booklet entitled The 
Teaching of Foreign Languages in the Elementary School.® Another 
helpful publication, that of the Metropolitan School Study Council 
in New York, is devoted exclusively to FLES problems.* Both of 
these publications include select bibliographies. 

What are some of these major administrative problems that must 
be studied in view of inaugurating the FLES program? It is obvious 
that long-rage planning must precede any action in order to ensure 
a continuous and systematic program of foreign-language instruc- 
tion in the grades and to provide for its articulation with that of the 
secondary school. No modern-language study can be effective with- 
out this continuity. Other questions to be considered are like the 
following ones. 

What language or languages should be taught? The choice might 
in some cases be determined by regional or community environ- 
mental influences. It may be determined by faculty interests and 
teacher qualifications, or again by the problem of articulation with 
secondary-school language study. 

Who should study the foreign language? If possible, all the chil- 
dren. Here the local situation is the determining factor. Many 
schools provide foreign-language instruction beginning with the 
third grade, but if facilities permit, study should begin even earlier. 

How long and how frequently should instruction be offered? The 
time element varies from school to school according to local circum- 
stances. Periods vary from 15 to 30 minutes a day in some areas. 


5 Theodore Andersson, The Teaching of Foreign Languages in the Elemen- 
tary School (Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1953). 

* Metropolitan School Study Council, “Some Solutions to Problems Related 
to the Teaching of Foreign Languages in Elementary Schools” (New York: 
The Council, 1956). 
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In others, classes are held for 20 to 30 minutes two or three times 
a week, 


How can another subject be wedged into an already full curric- 
ulum? In a recent experiment, the administrator provided a 20- 
minute period daily by cutting 10 minutes from the social studies 
and 10 minutes from the language arts periods. Experimentation 
was made with two groups of equal ability. One group was offered 
a foreign language during the 20 minutes taken from their regular 
work. The other group followed the traditional schedule with no 
foreign-language study. Test results at the end of the year showed 
no difference between the two groups in basic skills and knowledge 
of grade content. 


Who should teach the foreign language? This will remain by far 
the most difficult problem until a sufficient number of qualified 
teachers have been prepared. In our present need, foreign-language 
teachers are being recruited from every available source. There is 
the foreign-language major in the liberal arts college, the specialist, 
the exchange teacher, the elementary classroom teacher, the second- 
ary-school teacher. Whoever they may be, it is essential that all 
modern-language teachers be well trained in FLES methods and 
fluent in the language. In addition, they should be well versed in 
child psychology and able to adapt themselves to the teaching of 
young children. 


OUR CHALLENGE 


It is impossible to present here more than a cursory view of the 
need for the teaching of foreign languages in the elementary school, 
of the unlimited opportunities the FLES movement is opening up 
for us, and of the problems that administrators must be willing to 
face. It is time, however, for Catholic educators to take inventory 
of their resources and to keep pace with this movement in giving 
to their children what is fast becoming an essential subject, lest in 
later years our Catholic leaders, now our students, find themselves 
shortchanged. In taking stock of the possibilities of introducing the 
FLES program in our schools, let us keep in mind the shortage of 
qualified modern-language teachers and make better use of those 
we have. But let us make a beginning. In this movement our 
Catholic schools should be leaders, not followers. 


DIOCESAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
By Sister M. Judine King, I.H.M.* 


THERE IS AN AMIABLE WOMAN who cooks for us, and whose 
sole demesne is the convent kitchen. Encompassed by built-in sinks, 
cupboards, stove and refrigerator, her daily outlook becomes, almost 
imperceptibly, narrower—her view of life more myopic with the 
burden of the years. Since her meagre education stopped at the sixth 
grade, even her chances for vicarious experience were slim, and 
these have dwindled with her waning sight and impaired hearing; 
but, despite her deficiencies, she is chatty in the extreme—albeit her 
subjects are limited to the weather, the goings-on next door, the 
upsurge in produce prices. Her cooking, alas, follows the sameness 
of pattern, though we all manage to survive. ) 

At the risk of oversimplifying, it might be stated that the teacher 
of the one method, whose personal store of knowledge gleaned from 
the common pattern of daily experience has become the sole criterion 
for evaluating the new trends in education; who estmates meetings 
and conventions in the area of his field as time consuming and vir- 
tually without value for one so proficient, has, like the convent cook, 
missed the vision, and is “cribb’d, cabin’d and confined” by the very 
hedges of his own complacency. It is for him, at the moment of 
awareness, to step back, away from the smugness of past success— 
so often an imagined one—and to see the whole in perspective; to 
acknowledge that no single answer can be accepted as the norm for 
the searching out and passing on of truth in all its forms. 


VALUE OF SHARING IDEAS 


But how is the teacher to widen his horizons outside of the ordi- 
nary means of professional reading? How, indeed, if not by the 
sharing of ideas with other teachers in his field and by participating 
in discussions headed by experts who may re-inspire his “greying” 
zeal and stimulate him to take that further step? And for this, the 
diocese must be the common medium of exchange—must, in fact, act 


* Sister M. Judine King, I.H.M., M.A., is on the staff of St. Mary High 
School, Akron, Ohio, and is president of the Cleveland Diocesan English 
Teachers’ Association. 
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as the channel of “grace” for its most important vicegerent, the 
teacher. 

In the Diocese of Cleveland, the teachers have organized “leagues” 
of various types, ranging from religion, mathematics, and the sciences 
through social studies, journalism, and the communication arts. 
Each organization is subject to the supervision of a priest at the 
central school office, who occasionally attends the meetings, but 
the proceedings of the group are left almost entirely to the members. 
To make the associates conscious of the work going ahead in their 
particular field all over the nation; to acquaint them with new trends 
and purposeful projects; to define, to analyze, to discuss basic con- 
flicts; above all, to inspire and to stimulate—these are the funda- 
mental goals of the diverse groups which they strive to achieve 
through meetings held at regular intervals. 

For the sake of clarification let us look at one specific organization, 
the Diocesan English Teachers’ Association. Formed at a time when 
unity in content and approach as regards the teaching of literature 
was virtually nonexistent, the DETA, as it is commonly called, pro- 
gressed over a period of ten years from a quasi bureau of methods 
and examiners of syllabi to its present status as the means through 
which a series of in-service programs can be offered the teachers of 
literature, English, and speech. Staffed by a board of seven able 
and willing teachers who are voted in each fall, the association now 
numbers some two hundred members, has drawn up its own consti- 
tution and bylaws, is financed almost completely by its annual dues— 
one dollar per member—and has recently become an affiliate of 
N.C.T.E. The yearly programs include an all-day workshop each 
spring and three or four meetings of an informal nature. Top-flight 
speakers from various parts of the country serve to highlight each 
occasion, while demonstration lessons lend excitement and delight 
together with genuine instruction. At the workshop in 1959, for 
example, Mr. J. Potter of Michigan State University, key speaker 
for the day on the subject of structural linguistics, supplemented his 
very witty and enlightening explication with an actual demonstra- 
tion lesson on stage, the students participating having been drawn 
from schools in the local area. Later on in the year, two “swap 
sessions” on poetry and writing respectively, lent new insights into 
and gave fresh impetus to the teaching of matter all too-familiar but 
little understood. To make the session more alluring, dittographed 
outlines and suggestions were given to each member (If you want 
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to attract nuns, they say, promise them something to take home in 
an envelope!) and, in the event of a particularly fine lecture, re- 
cordings have been made for lending out to faculty groups inter- 
ested. Again, members have been fortunate enough to hear out- 
standing poets and authors in person, and to share their notes and 
reactions; this was the case with a few who had the privilege of 
interviewing Mr. John Ciardi and Mr. Frank O’Malley of Notre 
Dame University. 

Perhaps one of the most stimulating experiences for me in my 
brief three years as a member of this diocesan group took place the 
day that the priest speaker stirred up palpable controversy with his 
provocative paper on symbols in literature. Beautifully illustrated 
by excerpts from Mark Twain, Graham Greene, A. E. Housmann, 
and William Shakespeare, his lecture must have been directed to 
the adherents of the avant-garde school of criticism; but what oppo- 
sition it met with from the uninitiated! “How can you make the 
sophomore boy see the beauty of paradox or symbol in The Merchant 
of Venice when you barely get him to translate the lines?” The 
priest replied with a counterquery: ‘Don’t you think him capable 
of grasping the obvious in such a line as, ‘How far that little candle 
throws its beams .. .’?” But the expostulator, a youthful scholastic, 
could only moan that the aforesaid soph would never see the light 
for the candle! All morning the room bristled with skeptical ques- 
tions and Missourian asides, What it made me conscious of, however, 
was that the teaching of literature is a growing thing—always in the 
process of becoming; and that in every period of time it takes on 
the special character or spirit of its time, just as its children do; 
that in the light of its own particular milieu must it be taught. 
Hence no one can in conscience be satisfied that he has all the 
answers; but he must be consciously striving to find and follow the 
less-traveled road he knows so little about, and which for the con- 
scientious and the humble has “made all the difference.” More to 
the point, perhaps, I learned that thinking people were present that 
day, people eager to learn; for antithesis rarely exists among the 
insouciant. 


NEED FOR CAREFUL PLANNING 


An important factor in the presentation of such programs as we 
have been considering, moreover, is the need to keep them on a 
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scholarly level. Even the informal idea-exchange to be really effec- 
tive must be organized around definite statements of objectives and 
carefully thought-out questions. For example, at the poetry session, 
aside from the one on the actual value of modern poetry for modern 
youth, the question was raised as to which obstacles in its study 
militate most against its ready acceptance. These questions led to a 
rousing discussion of diction, obscurity in symbols, unfamiliar allu- 
sions, as well as to the eccentricities evident in the poets themselves. 

With the present-day all-out movement toward recognition of the 
superior and talented students’ unvoiced plea for aid, the DETA 
geared its 1960 spring program along lines of Advanced Placement 
panels and talks. Yet the highlight of the day’s proceedings re- 
mained an aesthetic one, the poetry of T. S. Eliot. The paper was 
given by an acclaimed authority on Eliot, Father T. Darby, S.M., 
graduate of Oxford. 

Occasionally, the diocesan meeting ends simultaneously with the 
conclusion of an address. This is not because of the time, but 
because of the impact made by the speaker. This happened in the 
instance of an outstanding Catholic layman’s directives to teachers 
of the humanities, and it is with his words that the appeal for a 
greater sharing of methods, ideas and inspiration among educators 
should end. For these are times of thrilling challenge and bound- 
less hope, but we are in need of 


. more light. Nothing else will do for the Catholic 
teacher or for those who come to him for education. Any- 
thing else is not only non-Christian—it is that sterile anti 
and non-intellectualism deplored of late in our country. It 
may be worse-—it may be a very sickening species of phari- 
saical purism, of Manichean pride, the sin of angelism. In 
any case, it is not that largeness of the truly Catholic mind 
—beyond East and West—sympathizing like Virgil, with 
the tears of things. 

Let me end by saying that if a new Christendom is.to rise, 
if all things are to be restored in Christ, if we are to have 
the new Christian scholars and writers we need and want 
and don’t have, to express for us the meaning and joy of 
life, and to sing a song of praise to its beauty, then those 
of us who teach must study more, toil harder and pray 
always... 

1Emil B. Maras, “Nurturing the Vocation of the Christian Writer and 


Scholar” (Address given at the Diocesan English Teachers’ Association meet- 
ing, St. John’s College, Cleveland, Ohio, December, 1958). 


STUDENT-FACULTY-ADMINISTRATION 
RELATIONS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


By Mother Patricia Barrett, R.S.C.J.* 


In THE MORE THAN TWO YEARS since the dawn of the 
space age, a good many high-powered missiles have been launched 
at American educators—some with sufficient thrust to achieve their 
objective and others still orbiting about the academic world emitting 
insistent “beeps.” One of these is the matter of student-faculty- 
administration relationships—a subject of the utmost relevance in 
view of the widespread contemporary concern to develop appropriate 
types of unity, whether among nations, within states, religious groups, 
educational or other communities. The deep root of this concern 
may well be the frustrating and fragmenting impact of technological 
forces on the human person and on the societies to which he belongs. 
My research indicates three current trends: (1) a general agreement 
on the desirability of closer co-operation among the three groups in 
the total educational process; (2) the existence of well-organized 
pressure from students and faculty for direct participation in a wider 
range of administrative issues; (3) an increase in the complexity of 
college and university structure with the consequent danger of 
fragmentation and the correlative problem of maintaining internal 
cohesiveness—and this at the very moment when such integrity is 
of the highest practical importance to the continued viability of our 
pluralistic democracy with its multiplicity of institutions seeking their 
own goals in competitive coexistence. 


DESIRABILITY OF CLOSER CO-OPERATION 


First of all, closer cooperation among students, faculty, and ad- 
ministration affords such obvious advantages as: (1) opportunities 
for formal and informal communication in function of mutual 
understanding and the resolution of tensions which are often en- 
gendered by misunderstanding; (2) the psychological effect on 
morale of direct involvement in the total educational process; (3) 
the worth-while insights which should be forthcoming from respon- 


* Mother Patricia Barrett, R.S.C.J., Ph.D., is on the staff of Maryville 
College of the Sacred Heart, St. Louis, 
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sible representatives of diverging viewpoints. Each of these, if abused 
or pushed too far, could become a hazard to efficient and successful 
university administration. There is a tendency, especially among 
students, to transfer to the academic milieu a claim to the rights 
consequent upon citizenship in our American democracy, for exam- 
ple, freedom of speech and the press. Frequently this is accompanied 
by the mistaken judgment that the right to be heard includes the 
right to be heeded. 

For these and other reasons, the deliberate development of a 
policy of genuine faculty and student collaboration with administra- . 
tion, presupposes a precise specification and delimitation of the fields 
of competence and the degree of authority to be exercised. It re- 
quires, further, a philosophical orientation and agreement in prin- 
ciple that such involvement is consistent with the purposes of higher 
education. Appropriate areas of mutual concern might include: 
budget and building planning (which is not usual), strengthening 
the curriculum, raising standards of performance, making extra- 
curricular activities more substantive, improving the climate of 
respect for learning.’ 

The concrete steps to be taken in encouraging more responsible 
participation by students and faculty admit of little generalization 
but must be worked out according to the pattern and spirit of indi- 
vidual institutions. Committee T of A.A.U.P. is presently revising 
and reformulating its statement of principles on faculty-administra- 
tion relationships with a view to producing a “set of standards with 
regard to faculty participation in university government similar to 
the standards developed by Committee A over the years concerning 
academic freedom and tenure matters.” ? 


PRESSURE FROM FACULTY AND STUDENTS 


Increased pressure from faculty and students for formal partici- 
pation in administration constitutes the second noteworthy trend. 
The situation of the faculty today is not that which prevailed thirty 


1Samuel B. Gould, “To What Extent Can Administration Involve Faculty 
and Student Participation and Still Be Efficient?” Current Issues in Higher 
Education: 1959 (Washington, D. C.: Association for Higher Education, 
1959), pp. 156-159; Harry H. Lunn, Jr., “To What Extent Can Adminis- 
tration Involve Faculty and Student Participation and Still Be Efficient,” 
ibid., pp. 165-168. 

2“Interim Report of Committee T on Faculty-Administration Relation- 
ships,’ AAUP Bulletin, XLIV (December, 1958), 785-790. 
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years ago when faculty committees were immediately connected with 
the policy formation and government of many institutions of higher 
learning. Nevertheless, it is scarcely debatable that the rich faculty 
experience has much to contribute to the articulation of educational 
policy. Ways can certainly be found to utilize this affluence without 
prejudice to the competing obligations of teaching, research, and 
publication. The trend is towards elective faculty committees at 
each major level of organization—the department, the school, and 
at the apex, a senate for the institution as a whole. This body is 
either represented on the governing board or, at least, enjoys direct 
communication with the possessor of ultimate legal authority. 
Patterns in the scope of student participation in administration 
are hard to pin-point. At one extreme there is the pessimistic judg- 
ment that student government, per se, may have lost its raison d’étre 
in the American community as evidenced by the decline in activity 
and in numerical existence of these organizations. In some instances 
students and faculty get together, “hold frank discussions and have 
a genuine healthy co-operation in the educational process, but at 
too many colleges the relationship between student and faculty does 
not extend beyond the classroom if it extends that far, and student 
government seldom realizes that usually its best friend can be found 
in the academic halls.”* Undoubtedly, student apathy bears a fair 
share of blame for this situation since “only a minority of students 
seem to value their college education primarily in terms of its 
intellectual contribution, or its nurturing of personal character and 
the capacity for responsible human relationships.”*® According to a 
recent survey conducted by Dr. Edward D. Eddy, vice president of 
the University of New Hampshire, apathy is the number one topic 
of campus conversation throughout the nation, largely because the 
colleges are not offering a challenge in the form of education that 
is relevant to the student’s life now, as well as a preparation for the 
future.® This is evidently a reflection of our status-conscious society 
with its search for the “emblems of success,” the “symbols of status.” 
Students may not be notably eager for intellectual pioneering, but 


3Ruth E. Eckert, “The Share of the Teaching Faculty in University 
Policy-Making,” AAUP Bulletin, XLV (September, 1959), 346-351. 

*This is the opinion of Curtis Gans, N.S.A. national affairs vice president. 
5Philip E. Jacob, Changing Values in College (New York: Harper and 


Brothers, 1957), p. 3. 
6“Education News,” The New York Times, October 25, 1959. 
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they are, by and large, convinced of the necessity of joining the 
“diploma elite.” 

On the other hand, there is compelling evidence over the past 
decade of a systematic assertion and progressive clarification of the 
potential student contribution to college policy formation. Perhaps 
the most significant nationally organized effort is the Student Re- 
sponsibility Project inaugurated in 1958 by the National Student 
Association with a $25,000 grant from the Ford Foundation. Fifteen 
member schools across the nation were selected to carry out pilot 
projects on their own campuses.” Its purposes are: (1) to develop 
realistic student involvement in their own education and (2) to build 
student participation in meeting the crises and opportunities facing 
their institutions.* Entailed specifically, are : student-faculty evaluation 
of the curriculum and the educational program to discover ways in 
which aims can be met more efficiently and effectively; the develop- 
ing of student attitudes towards learning which lead to a better 
understanding of the purpose of college; greater student responsi- 
bility for the husbanding and increasing of educational resources 
both in terms of dollars and man hours.? Whatever the impact of 
the program, the vision and the drive are clearly directed to an 
extension of student responsibility over a wider and more inclusive 
spectrum. The results of such participation will depend greatly on 
the texture of student performance and acceptance of the self-limi- 
tation required in co-operative enterprises. 

The same criteria apply to the recently launched National Aca- 
demic Program of the National Federation of Catholic College 
Students whose announced goal is “to define the problem areas in 
American Catholic higher education and to make the Catholic 
college student aware of his responsibility, both as student and grad- 
uate, to do all in his power to alleviate the problems and aid in their 
solution.” “ Structure to include a series of student-faculty-adminis- 
tration discussions on campus, regional and national levels, the 
project bids fair to: (1) sharpen the focus of the Catholic educa- 


7Elnora H. Coleman and Reginald Green, Student Contributions to Insti- 
tutional Self-Study (Philadelphia: U. S. National Student Association, 
1958). 

8Reginald Green, Better Education for More College Students (Philadel- 
phia: U. S. National Student Association, 1959). 

9 Tbid. 

10 National Academic Program of the National Federation of Catholic Col- 
lege Students (Washington, D. C.: The Federation, 1958), pp. 1-2. 
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tional community on its precise purpose in the modern world; (2) 
cultivate a sympathetic student awareness of the problems of higher 
education, and (3) develop graduates who will be anxious and able 
to help meet the challenges. 


COMPLEXITY OF STRUCTURE 


Finally, the growing complexity of organizational structure pro- 
voked Dr. Edward Litchfield of the University of Pittsburgh to ask 
whether the modern university is a congeries or an organic whole?” 
He is probably correct in distinguishing between theory which opts 
for the latter, and practice, which too often settles for the former. 
Poor organization of faculties and administrative inadequacies are 
the alleged reasons for this dichotomy. Too little attention is given 
to the nature of the administrative process and the necessity of 
building a workable sructure to handle new problems, and too little 
effort is expended on developing skills and channels of communica- 
tion. A balanced administrative structure is, admittedly, harder to 
achieve in a university than in any other organization. Legally, 
there is no doubt that the governing board constitutes the source 
and font of authority. Politically, however, the university involves 
intricate interrelationships among faculty, students and administra- 
tion, alumni, parents, government, industrial corporations, so that it 
stands, in a sense, at one end of the organizational spectrum with 
the military at the other. The well-established tradition of academic 
freedom, the expertness of technical knowledge, the refinements of 
scholarship in the educational community provide a built-in brake 
on anything like a “command approach” to the exercise of authority. 
Clarity in distinguishing the policy-determining from the executive 
function, and care in observing the scope and limitations of each 
should make for realistic democracy in the academic world. It has 
been well said that the good administrator must be “understand- 
ing and adaptive. He can direct his subordinates with continuing 
success and stability only by understanding the mores of his organ- 
ization, by appreciating their power, and by conforming to their 
99:12 


limits. 


11Edward H. Litchfield, ““The University: A Congeries or an Organic 
Whole,” AAUP Bulletin, XLV (September, 1959), 374-379. 

12 Robert H. Roy, The Administrative Process (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1959), p. 39. 
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The need to devote greater attention to communication was aptly 
underscored by Thomas Griffith when he noted: “Our best people 
form isolated pools of private conversation. These non-colliding 
elites, I am convinced, are more numerous than they imagine them- 
selves to be, and their self-inflicted solitude is more injurious and less 
necessary, than they realize.”’* Mutually fruitful dialogue among 
members of the educational community, the developmental arm of 
society, would focus not merely on particular and competing inter- 
ests but on wider over-all concerns of the entire university, and in 
the context of national and international forces and currents. 

In our increasingly complex post-modern world we would do well 
to emphasize the understanding of issues before promoting action 
geared to their immediate resolution. American institutions of higher 
learning can contribute significantly to both in the measure that we 
are clear about our aims, confident in our ideals, relevant in our 
practice, and skilled in the art of communicating and enriching the 
intellectual and cultural heritage entrusted to us. 


* * * 


Since 1946 millionaires have more than doubled the per- 
centage of their income which they contribute to philan- 
thropy, according to an American Association of Fund- 
Raising Counsel analysis of tax returns. No other income 
group has had a comparable percentage increase in giving 
in that period, although the income groups under $50,000 
still account for the bulk of giving by individuals. Analysis 
of preliminary Internal Revenue Service figures for 1958 
shows that America’s 235 millionaires claimed as deduc- 
tions for contributions 16.87 per cent of adjusted gross 
income compared with 8.11 per cent in 1946. Giving in 
the million dollar class was at an annual average of 
$345,736 for each donor. 

The Association, a nonprofit organization of thirty-one 
major firms providing fund-raising services to the U.S. and 
Canada, pointed out that the rate of individual giving has 
not kept pace with the growth of personal income. Con- 
tributions by individuals with incomes ranging from $5,000 
to $100,000 increased only .07 per cent since 1946. Ad- 
justed gross income rose from $19,868,747 to $111,688,474 
or 18 per cent. 


13Thomas Griffith, The Waist-High Culture (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1959), pp. 269-270. 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC AND PHILOSOPHY 
By Andrew J. Krzesinski* 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC, which is also called logistic or mathematical 
logic, is a new branch of science. It began to develop only at the 
start of the twentieth century. In 1904, at the International Congress 
of Philosophy, three well-known scholars, Couturat, Lalande, and 
Itelson, strongly recommended it as a new field of science, and drew 
the interest and attention of their colleagues to it. They tried to con- 
vince them of the need of studying this new scientific branch. 

Since that time, in various countries arose a movement of per- 
fecting logical tools and representing them in the form of symbols 
similar to those used in mathematics. 

The need to perfect these logical tools was felt most in mathe- 
matics, which possesses unlimited freedom in its operations. Modern 
symbolic logic, however, has risen above these needs. It makes 
use of pure constructions of thought or concepts devoid of empirical 
elements and it does not need to be concerned with them. It already 
possesses a perfected theory of deduction, which we can apply without 
fear of inconsistency. But let us try to go from the realm of pure 
thought constructions to the world of reality! It will then become 
obvious that we cannot use all of these constructions. Uncritical use 
of them in empirical research must lead to fallacious consequences. 
Even in mathematics, which is a branch of science so closely related 
to symbolic logic, not all relationships among pure thought construc- 
tions and not all theorems inferred therefrom can be applied. 

The world-wide movement of symbolic logic has attracted a 
number of scholars, in the main, mathematicians, and some logicians 
and philosophers. In Poland, among the outstanding representatives 
of this movement were Professors J. Lukasiewicz, S. Lesniewski, Sier- 
pinski, and Wilkosz. 

However, interest in this branch of science was not limited to 
scholars of repute. Its novelty proved an attraction to other persons, 
who, having familiarized themselves with its symbols and their use 
but without having properly ascertained the applicability of these 


* Andrew J. Krzesinski, Ph.D., S.T.D., formerly professor of philosophy at 
the Jagellonian University, Krakow, Poland, Laval University, and Fordham 
University, is now retired and living in Washington, D. C. 
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symbols, undertook to test the accuracy of the reasoning of various 
thinkers and frequently arrived at negative results. At times so super- 
ficial was the knowledge of symbolic logic displayed by these persons 
and so poor was their logical thinking that they did not even become 
aware of these negative results. 

There is nothing surprising in this. For symbolic logic, though 
not yet a perfected branch of science, is undoubtedly a good tool 
for accurate reasoning; but one can make use of it advantageously 
only when one knows it perfectly and possesses a logically thinking 
mind. Otherwise one will be exposed to the danger of committing 
great errors. The truth of this statement can be proved by an 
example. 


SUPERFICIAL LOGICIAN 


One of such superficial logicians was Jan Salamucha whom Bole- 
slaw Sobocinski unfortunately presents in his article with various 
errors.’ Having acquainted himself with symbolic logic, Salamucha 
decided to use it to prove the logical correctness of St. Thomas’ proof 
ex motu for the existence of God. To this end he wrote a short work 
entitled “Dowéd ex motu na istnienie Boga. Analiza argumentacji 
sw. Tomasza z Akwinu” (The Proof ex motu for the Existence of 
God: Logical Analysis of St. Thomas’ Arguments) .” 

Before we start to analyze this work in detail, it should be men- 
tioned that in various Polish newspapers and periodicals it was very 
strongly criticized. One of the criticis, Dr. Grabowski, points out 
that Jan Salamucha is a “frightening example for those who attempt 
to write without scientific preparation and without logical train- 
ing.” 

In his work Salamucha intends only to analyze logically and to 
confirm, with new logistic tools, the logical correctness of St. 
Thomas’ reasoning concerning his proof of the existence of God 
“from movement.” The result of this logical analysis, in his opinion, 
has to be certain even beforehand; it has to express itself in a con- 
firmation of the logical correctness of the great thinker. It is only 


1Boleslaw Sobocinski, “Jan Salamucha (1903-1944): A Biographical 
Note,” The New Scholasticism, XXXII (July, 1958), 327-333. 

2The Polish original was published in Lwow, 1934. The translation was 
provided by Tadeusz Gierymski and Marian Heitzman of the College of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota, and published in The New Scholasticism, 
XXXII (July, 1958), 334-372. 

3Cf. Przeglad Katolicki (The Catholic Review), September, 1935. 
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a matter of expressing this correctness with the help of symbolic 
signs, with which mathematical logic aids itself. 

Such a planned work, although it could not bring anything new, 
would nevertheless be useful. Of course, an indispensable and un- 
questionably necessary condition of the usefulness of such a work is 
understanding the reasoning of St. Thomas, the need of logical pre- 
ciseness while investigating this reasoning, and the proper method 
for the chosen task. 


MISUNDERSTANDING OF PROOF 


Unfortunately, the work of Salamucha fails in this regard. Above 
all, as we shall see later, the author did not understand the proof 
“from motion” of St. Thomas. Aside from that, one may note the 
absence of logical preciseness in his reasoning, and there appear strik- 
ing contradictions as far as the structure of his work and his reason- 
ing are concerned, as well as in individual sentences and single ex- 
pressions. Also, one is not able to find any kind of plan in his work, 
and the explanations of some of the symbolic signs are very annoy- 
ing. The false opinions of the author about mathematical logic and 
its relation to traditional logic and to philosophy as well as to the 
other branches of science are worth noting. 

As far as the very structure of the work is concerned, the author 
did not unite his work into a uniform whole. In the preface, which, 
because of the very scanty dimensions of the whole work of only 
thirty-seven pages, should have been short and to the point, he 
needlessly and with exaggeration dwells on the perfected tools of 
mathematical logic, something which is all the more astounding 
since he is not able to use these tools and commits errors. Moreover, 
he groundlessly refuses to acknowledge the worth of philosophy 
which, after all, is very rich in thought.‘ 

When discussing the proper subject, he devotes too much space 
(about nine pages) to the simple and well-known facts regarding 
the manner of using symbolical signs, at the same time carrying the 
very analysis of St. Thomas’ logical reasoning through in a too super- 
ficial and inconsistent manner, while rejecting its various constituent 
parts, which in this reasoning have their proper place. The author 


4Jan Salamucha, “The Proff ‘Ex Motu’ for the Existence of God, Logical 
Analysis of St. Thomas’ Arguments,” The New Scholasticism, XXXII (July, 


1958), 335. 
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takes into account only a small part of that about which St. Thomas 
writes.° 

The conclusion of the work is not in any way in keeping with 
the subject. It is not linked to it even indirectly. The author states 
in it that St. Thomas, from the natural standpoint, gives priority 
to the natural sciences rather than the theological sciences, and 
that he acknowledges the need of being acquainted with astrology 
in order to be able to study the heavenly bodies, and the necessity 
of being acquainted with mathematics in the field of astrology.* Such 
an ending would only then have been justified if the author had 
written his work about astrology and not about the proof from 
motion. 


LACK OF PRECISION IN ANALYSIS 


The most glaring lack of logical preciseness appears when he car- 
ries through the very analysis of the proof. The author did not under- 
stand the proof from motion of St. Thomas and therefore represents 
it in a mistaken manner. The following assertion bears witness to 
this: “The dependent movers (moventes instrumentaliter) can op- 
erate only if there is at least one independent mover (movens princi- 


paliter).”* Nowhere does St. Thomas express himself in this man- 
ner, for the assertion, that “there exists at least one independent 
mover,” would deprive him of the possibility of proving the exist- 
ence of God. One certainly cannot speak of the absolute oneness of 
God there, where one takes into account the possibility of the exist- 
ence of many movers and where that multitude of movers is more 
desirable than oneness. The referred passage from the Summa 
contra gentiles, on which the author bases himself, is as follows: 


Secunda ratio ad idem probandum talis est: In moventibus 
et motis ordinatis, quorum scilicet unum per ordinem ab 
alio moventur, hoc necesse est inveniri, quod, remoto primo 
movente vel cessante a motione, nullum aliorum movebit 
neque movebitur; quia primum est causa movendi omnibus 
aliis. Sed si sunt moventia et mota per ordinem in infi- 
nitum, non erit aliquod primum movens, sed omnia erunt 
quasi media moventia.* 


5Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa contra gentiles, I, c. 13. 
6 Salamucha, 371-372. 

7 Ibid., 366. 

8St. Thomas, I, 13. 
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As can be seen, there is nothing in the passage which can justify the 
author in accepting the existence of at least one independent mover. 

The contradiction which shows itself in the judgment of the 
author in regard to the value of St. Thomas’ reasoning merits par- 
ticular emphasis. At the beginning, before approaching the analysis, 
the author asserts that this reasoning is logically correct and that 
the task of his analysis is to prove this accuracy. At the end of the 
analysis, he comes to a completely different conclusion and expresses 
it in the following words: “The argument ex motu does not entitle 
us to assert the uniqueness of the First Motor; the proof indicated 
above shows only that in every co-ordinated series of bodies which 
are in motion and which impart it to others, there is only one first 
element; from this it does not follow that all the first elements of the 
various series are identical.” 

We see in the passage mentioned above that Jan Salamucha, in 
the most essential part, explains the reasoning of St. Thomas in a 
false manner, maintaining that he accepts an unlimited number of 
series of moving and movable bodies, together with an undetermined 
number of first motors in each of these series. In this way he deprives 
this important proof “from motion” of any value. 

Nowhere does St. Thomas mention anything about moving and 
movable series of bodies. He takes into account one and only one 
series of beings, excluding in ontological order the possibility of the 
existence of many series of beings and at the same time the possibility 
of the existence of a multitude of first movers or causes. 

As far as sentences, phrases and expressions lacking logical pre- 
ciseness are concerned, one may note that there are a considerable 
number of them. And so, for example, already in the opening sen- 
tence of the author’s work, inaccuracies appear. The sentence is 
related thus: “The main reason which disposed me to work over 
this subject, in short looks quite paradoxical. . . .” The expression 
“in short” is contradictory in this sentence. For the subject of the 
sentence, “the main reason,” indicates that it is concerned only 
with the mentioning of this reason, and not its explanation. One 
cannot therefore present this reason “in short.” The expression, “in 
short” or “abridged” would only then be in place, had the author 
used in the subject the expression “the explanation of the main 
reason” instead of simply the “main reason,” for such an expression 


9Salamucha, 368, 
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already in itself demands a more lengthy discussion, in consequence 
whereof one would be able to declare that it is “abridged.” 


UNCLEAR INTERPRETATION OF SIGNS 


It is necessary to add that in some places the author interprets 
the symbolic signs unclearly. Let us, for example, take an excerpt 
in which the author speaks of dots and tries to explain in which 
meaning he is going to use them. These meanings are supposed to 
be various because of the number of dots placed side by side and 
because of the order in which they appear in connection with other 
symbolic signs. The author first expounds that he will use the dots 
in place of parenthesis; then, in lieu of the logical product; finally, 
in place of various other meanings. He gives the rules which should 
be followed when using them and divides them into three parts. 
He points out that “a greater number of periods has a greater range,” 
and that “group I has greater force than group II or III, group II 
has greater force than group III,” and finally, he writes: 


Dots appearing at any place, ranged beyond all sets of dots 
composed of a lesser number of dots or composed of the 
same number of dots but belonging to the weaker group. 
Their scope ends either with the greater number of dots, 
or with the same number of dots, but belonging to the 
stronger group or with the end of the expression.” 


What chaos of thought! 

One must note at the end that the author’s viewpoint is false in 
saying that traditional logic did not suffice for the precise analysis 
of scientific questions. We must also acknowledge as false his 
viewpoint that the work of various thinkers not using mathematical 
logic was bereft of any scientific value.* The sciences and philo- 
sophical systems developed before the creation of mathematical logic 
and the scientists achieving great findings and publishing strictly 
scientific works usually do not occupy themselves either with mathe- 
matical logic or with traditional logic. 

It is therefore clear that in philosophy, as well as in any field of 
science, only then is one able to use symbolic logic if one has properly 


10 [bid., 340-341. 
11 [bid., 334. 
12 [bid., 335. 
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delved into it, and has a logically thinking mind. In the contrary 
case, as the example of Salamucha shows, one may come to false 
results.’ 


* * 


Among the new Catholic college presidents named this 
fall are Mother Mary Blish, of Maryville College, St. Louis, 
Missouri, and Sister Helen Daniel, of Nazareth College, 
Rochester, New York. 


* 


* 


* 


Eighty-three candidates for the priesthood reported for 
the first classes in the New St. Paul Seminary of the Diocese 
of Saginaw, Michigan, last month. The seminary now 
offers the first two years of high school but will eventually 
offer all four years of high school and the first two of 
college. 


* * * 


Ground was broken last month for the first major semi- 
nary to be operated by the Diocese of Buffalo in its 113-year 
history. To be called the St. John Vianney Seminary, the 
new institution was made necessary by the transfer of Our 
Lady of the Angels Seminary, formerly at Niagara Falls, to 
the Diocese of Albany and the overcrowding in Christ the 
King Seminary, at St. Bonaventure, New York. 


* * 


* 


Record enrollments were reported last month by the 
major and minor seminaries of the Archdiocese of Detroit. 
St. John’s Provincial Seminary, the major seminary, en- 
rolled 212 students, 20 more than last year. The minor 
seminary, Sacred Heart, enrolled 731 students, 264 of them 
new to seminary life, for an increase of 110 students over 
last year. 


18 Some assertions of Sobocinski concerning Stanislaw Kobylecki should also 
be corrected. Stanislaw Kobylecki, author of a few small works, was not a 
Thomist at all as Sobocinski maintains. He was a positivist and propagated 
his positivism with an unusual passion whenever the occasion presented itself. 
As far as Thomist philosophy is concerned, he was so hostile to it that at a 
meeting of the members of the Philosophical Association of Warsaw in 1928, 
he made a motion that no one be allowed to voice his opinions in the matter 
of metaphysics and any philosophy based on metaphysics. Being present at 
that meeting, I opposed his move in the name of freedom for science, and at 
the subsequent vote the motion was defeated. Being of such a frame of 
mind, Kobylecki did not, therefore, influence Salamucha in the direction of 
Thomistic pee as Sobocinski states, but rather influenced him in the 
direction of positivism. 
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A Stupy oF THE INFLUENCES oF CaTHOLIc HicH-ScHoor 
‘ENCES ON VOCATIONAL DECISIONS TO THE SISTERHOODS by Sister 
Mary Mark Barrett, R.S.M., Ph.D. 


The purposes of this study were: to determine which Catholic 
high-school experiences have definite influence on religious voca- 
tional decision among girls, to investigate the stability of vocational 
decision during the high-school years, and to discover the attitudes 
of high-school girls toward the religious life after they have spent 
four years in a Catholic high school. 

Two hundred first-year professed Sisters, 250 postulants, and 420 
senior high-school girls participated in the study. Data were ob- 
tained by means of a questionnaire. 

The analysis of the data led the investigator to draw the following 
conclusions: (1) The majority of students take several years to come 
to a decision regarding a religious vocation, most decisions being 
made during the senior year. Once made, this decision is final. (2) 
Girls are much in need of wise guidance, regarding both the religious 
vocation itself and the choice of a particular order, during the first 
three years of high school. (3) Religious teachers are the most help- 
ful advisers for girls considering a possible religious vocation. (4) 
The greatest influence for or against the religious life comes from 
the conduct, attitudes, and personality of the Sisters with whom 
girls come in contact. (5) Most girls believe religious life to be as 
difficult as professional life in the world, but that the former provides 
greater happiness. (6) Steady dating, social activities, and becoming 
too engrossed in many school activities cause girls to change their 
minds about a religious vocation. (7) Films about the work of re- 
ligious orders rather than lectures, programs, and literature make the 
greatest impressions on girls. (8) A vital relationship between com- 
petent counselors and the best interests of religious communities 
cannot be overlooked. 


A Critica, ANALYSIS OF THE OBJECTIVES OF THE EXTRACURRICU- 
LAR AcTIvITY PRoGRAMS IN CaTHOLIC HicH ScHoots by Sister 
Mary Margarita Geartts, O.P., Ph.D. 

This study was designed to fill a need expressed in research by Ed- 
ward Riley in 1954: namely, that a lack of clear-cut thinking on 
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the objectives of extracurricular activity programs characterized 
Catholic secondary education in America today. There was need 
to reveal the purposes of these programs, their relation to the cur- 
riculum, and their role in contributing to the stated objectives of 
Catholic high schools. 

Investigation was directed toward the policies of Catholic high 
schools in all parts of the United States. After interviewing 25 prin- 
cipals of all types and sizes of schools, the investigator prepared an 
interview schedule which was used in personal interviews with 50 
additional principals in three Eastern cities. A four-page question- 
naire, drawn up on the basis of interview responses, was sent to 500 
Catholic high-school principals, selected on the basis of the percent- 
age of each type of school represented in the total number in the 
nation. Responses from 300 questionnaires and the interviews were 
tabulated and evaluated in the light of criteria drawn from the 
Catholic philosophy of education and from objectives of Catholic 
secondary education suggested by the N.C.E.A. in 1944. 

It was found that primary objectives of the programs are those 
that contribute to the individual development of the student rather 
than to services rendered to school, Church, or community. They 
are more directly related to secondary aims of the high school, the 
moral and social development of the student, than to its primary 
aim of intellectual development. These activities are not considered 
“extra” but form an integral part of the curriculum. The admini- 
stators looked upon these activites as indispensable in American 
Catholic secondary education. 


A Strupy oF OPERATIONISM AND ITs IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCA- 
TIONAL Psycuococy by A. John Valois, Ph.D. 


This dissertation is concerned with the theory of operationism as 
developed by Percy W. Bridgman and by a selected group of opera- 
tional psychologists and philosophers. The theory and its various 
interpretations are critically evaluated in terms of their applicability 
to and adequacy for providing a sound framework for a fruitful 
educational psychology. 

The analysis reveals that operationism as proposed by Bridgman 
and its other proponents is too restrictive and is inadequate in terms 
of its underlying ontological and epistemological approach to serve 
as a sound foundation for an educational psychology leading to a 
more complete understanding of the behavior of man. 
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Some Errects or PRAISE AND REPROOF ON TEST PERFORMANCES 
ON SCHOOL ABILITY AND READING ACHIEVEMENT TEsTs by Sister 
Mary Michael O’Shaughnessy, O.P., Ph.D. 


The purposes of this study were: (1) to determine the influence 
of praise and reproof on a measure of performance on a school 
ability test, (2) to determine the influence of praise and reproof on 
a measure of performance on a reading achievement test, (3) to 
_ determine the similarities and differences in the influence of praise 
and reproof on the two performances, and (4) to determine the 
similarities and differences in the influence of different forms of 
praise and reproof on the two performances. 

The subjects were 1,128 eighth grade pupils: 498 boys and 630 
girls. Two equivalent forms of the School and College Ability Test 
(SCAT) Reading Achievement Test of the Sequential Tests of 
Educational Progress (STEP) were administered to the pupils. The 
two statistical techniques employed in the analysis of the data were 
the analysis of the percentage of pupils whose motivational test 
scores increased, decreased, or remained unchanged and the analysis 
of the variance between the means of the SCAT and the STEP score 
changes under the motivational conditions. 

The analysis of the data led the investigator to draw the following 
conclusions: Praise was the strongest motivational condition on the 
SCAT scores of boys and girls combined, and both praise and reproof 
were stronger than control on the STEP test. Girls increased their 
SCAT scores more under praise than reproof, whereas boys increased 
their SCAT scores more under repoof than praise. The strongest 
form of praise for boys and girls combined in the SCAT scores was 
self-competition. On the STEP scores for the girls, all the forms of 
reproof were stronger than the control condition. 


* * * 


A national secretariate for the Conference of Major Re- 
ligious Superiors of Women’s Institutes was established last 
month, and Mother Mary Florence, general councilor of 
the Sisters of Loretto, was named executive secretary of the 
new office. Temporarily the headquarters of the secretari- 
ate will be at the mother house of the Sisters of Mercy of 
the Union, in Bethesda, Maryland. 


HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


University of Notre Dame is one of five private universities named 
last month by the Ford Foundation to share in its grant of $46 
million “to assist institutions in different regions of the country 
to reach and sustain a wholly new level of academic excellence, 
administrative effectiveness and financial support.” The grant to 
Notre Dame is $6 million. The other four universities are Stanford, 
which will get $25 million; Johns Hopkins, $6 million; Denver, $5 
million; and Vanderbilt, $4 million. In a reversal of tradition, the 
Foundation placed no restrictions on how the schools spend the 
money. The grants were termed “initial,” indicating that more 
gifts with no strings attached would be forthcoming if the experi- 
ment proved fruitful in raising standards. For every dollar received 
from the Foundation, Stanford agreed to raise three within five 
years, and the other four universities to raise two in three years. 
All of this must be “new money”—that is, not coming from other 
foundations, endowments, or the Government. It was explained 
that in the event of default to raise the required matching funds 
that the universities would receive only what they could match in 
the stated proportion. The Foundation, according to President 
Henry T. Heald, sought out institutions that already were em- 
barked on future development programs, commensurate in scope, 
imagination, and practicability to the vast needs of American 
society. All colleges—that is, institutions lacking graduate schools— 
were ruled out. This left a list of slightly more than fifty private 
universities. Selecting the five took a year. Among the criteria 
of selection were the differences in pattern of the universities and 
their ability to raise the matching funds. 


Approximately $12 million of the $18 million goal of St. Louis 
University’s five-year Priority Needs Campaign was reported last 
month by August A. Busch, general chairman of the University’s 
150th Anniversary Development Program. Scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1963 as the first step in the ten-year program involving 
$46 million by 1968, the present campaign effort has received its 
greatest impetus in recent weeks from a current appeal to the 
University’s ten thousand alumni in the metropolitan St. Louis 
area. With a local alumni goal of $2,225,000, more than two 
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thousand graduates in the St. Louis area thus far have contributed 
$1,030,762, or more than 41 per cent of their goal. Concurrent 
solicitation so far initiated to St. Louis business and industry as 
part of a combined community appeal launched last May accounts 
for another $281,000 of the total achieved to date. Large corpora- 
tion gifts make up the balance of the combined total. 


Applications for some 800 Fulbright scholarships for graduate 
study or research in thirty countries are being accepted by the 
Institute of International Education until November 1. Inter- 
American Cultural Convention awards for study in seventeen Latin 
American countries have the same filing deadline. Recipients of 
Fulbright awards for study in Europe, Latin America, and Asia- 
Pacific area will receive tuition, maintenance, and round-trip travel. 
IACC scholarships cover transportation, tuition, and partial mainte- 
nance costs. General eligibility requirements for both categories 
of awards are: (1) U. S. citizenship at time of application; (2) a 
bachelor’s degree or its equivalent by 1961; (3) knowledge of the 
language of the host country; and (4) good health. A demon- 
strated capacity for independent study and a good academic record 
are also expected. Preference is given to applicants under thirty- 
five years of age who have not previously lived or studied abroad. 


Experiments that are being made, or might be made, by an experi- 
mental college or in experimental programs are suggested and 
described in a recent publication of the U. S. Office of Education, 
entitled The Experimental College (New Dimensions in Higher 
Education, No. 3, 1960). No institutions are identified in the book- 
let, which is a digest of a great many pages of correspondence that 
the Clearinghouse of Studies on Higher Education has had with 
institutions interested in experimental colleges and programs. Among 
the many hypotheses reported as bases for experimentation are: 
(1) That, in regard to independent study, reliance on single instru- 
ments such as student reading alone or special projects or theses 
be avoided. (2) That the more similar the methods employed 
from course to course, the greater is the transfer of knowledge. 
(3) That the faculty accept a larger responsibility in academic 
administration. (4) That no distinction be made in experimental 
faculties as to academic rank. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Public schools should teach about religions, according to a survey 
by The Nation’s Schools (September, 1960). The survey was based 
on a 4 per cent proportional sampling of 16,000 school administra- 
tors in the continental United States. There was a 36 per cent re- 
sponse. The majority of the administrators responding to the poll 
expressed the view that public high schools should find a place in 
the curriculum to teach about religions, but except for this addition 
they are doing all they can be expected to do in the teaching of 
moral and spiritual values. Fifty-two per cent favor instructions 
about religions in the high-school curriculum. Forty-five per cent 
of the administrators responding were against the teaching of re- 
ligion. Most of these felt that the word “about” would soon be lost 
and difficulties would arise in preserving an objective view. Some 
prefer that comparative religions be taught at the junior college 
level, where the subject might be chosen as an elective. Others con- 
tend that history courses offer enough teaching in this area for 
high-school students. 

Sixty-one per cent of the respondents believe that the public 
schools are doing as much as can reasonably be expected in the area 
of moral and spiritual values. A Washington State superintendent 
said: “With pupils’ school environment restricted to a maximum of 
about 1,080 hours during the school year, the best the school can do 
is supplement the teaching of moral and spiritual values, not assume 
the major responsibility.” Others reported that the schools were 
already teaching good sportsmanship through supervised playground 
activities; various classes are presenting the ideals of citizenship; 
teachers act as examples and indirectly teach values to students; 
schools are participating in a program of released time for religious 
instruction in local churches. 


Learning mathematics by using teaching machines at the secondary 
level began this fall in the public schools of Roanoke, Virginia. The 
project, developed through a grant from Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., will cover high-school algebra, plane and solid geometry, 
and trigonometry. The work is being carried on in co-operation with 
Hollins College. In anticipation of the more extensive studies, a 
demonstration class was organized during the second semester of 
the 1959-60 school term at Woodrow Wilson Junior High School. 
The demonstration class of thirty-four eighth graders was able to 
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cover an entire year of ninth-grade algebra in approximately one 
semester. Forty-one per cent of these students surpassed the average 
score made by ninth graders on a national normed test. The subject 
matter normally covered in the ninth grade was taught without the 
aid of a teacher, textbook or homework; the only source of know- 
ledge was the material on algebra in the teaching machines. On the 
national normed test the average score of the eighth-grade demon- 
stration class fell in the lower end of the “average” category for 
ninth graders, disregarding mental age. According to Superinten- 
dent E. W. Rushton, the results from the Roanoke study should be 
thought of only as tentative. The impact of the “novelty” effect, 
whether the size of the sample was large enough, and whether the 
findings would hold up in other school systems, remain to be deter- 
mined. 


The quality of themes written by high school students has improved 
with the employment of lay readers, claim teachers who participated 
in a lay reader program in Columbus, Georgia. This was accom- 
plished because teachers were able to assign a greater number of 
themes and could devote more time to the comparatively small and 
rotating number of themes that they retained to grade. One teacher 


reports that the students believe they received more objective grad- 
ing from two people. Lay readers were guaranteed ninety papers per 
week and were paid $1.50 per hour. 


The difficulty in getting students to elect courses commensurate with 
their ability because of a “common” grading system prompted the 
faculty of the Spirit Lake, Iowa, high school to develop a new grad- 
ing system. A differentiated grade point will be used with certain 
classes carrying, for want of a better term, an “X” designation. The 
breakdown of grade point assignments are as follows: “X” courses- 
A=5.0, B==4.0, C=3.0, D=2.0, F=0. General courses 
A=4.0, B==3.0, C==2.0, D=1.0, F=0. The “X” courses will be 
the stiffer, more academic courses. A section of students with the 
highest ability in world history could also receive the “X” designa- 
tion. With this group, it is expected that the teacher would operate 
on a much higher level than with a group of more varying abilities. 
In the “X” designation more reading, research, and individual re- 
sponsibility are expected. Students who meet these increased ex- 
pectations will receive grades with their meanings annotated. The 
names of honor students are reported using the grade point system. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


The National Catholic Home and School Association was estab- 
lished last month through the joint efforts of the National Council 
of Catholic Women and the National Council of Catholic Men. 
A service agency for home and school associations, the Association 
will have offices in the headquarters of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, in Washington, D.C. Nora Le Tourneau, 
former field representative of the NCCW, is the agency’s executive 
secretary. Among the agency’s aids to local home and school 
associations will be a speakers’ bureau, assistance in organization 
field service program planning, workshops, and institutes. 


November 6 to 12 is 1960 Catholic Education Week. “Catholic 
Education: Challenges of the Sixties” will be the theme of the 
observance, which annually parallels National Education Week 
for the public schools. A materials kit and program for the ob- 
servance by schools and home-school groups can be obtained from 
the NCWC Department of Education (1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C.) for $3.00. 


In teaching moral and spiritual values, public schools are doing 
as much as can reasonably be expected, a majority of school ad- 
ministrators think, according to a survey reported in the October 
issue of Nation’s Schools. Sixty-one per cent of the administrators 
responding held this view, while 38 per cent disagreed and one per 
cent had no opinion. Asked if there should be a place in the high- 
school curriculum for teaching “about” religion, 52 per cent said 
“yes,” 45 per cent said “no” and 3 per cent had no opinion. Some 
of those who thought public schools are doing a satisfactory job 
with moral and spiritual values said the stress on sportsmanship in 
supervised activity, citizenship courses, and the example of good 
teachers taught these values. The magazine report indicated that 
the survey was based on a proportional sampling of 4 per cent of 
public school administrators, with a response of 36 per cent. 


Foreign languages will be studied in all elementary schools of the 
Diocese of Worcester, beginning this fall. The program, consisting 
of courses in French and Spanish, will be started in the lower grades 
and extend gradually to all eight grades. Instruction will be 
informal, and, in the beginning, daily periods will be limited to 
fifteen minutes. 
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Educational television has been officially incorporated into the 
programs of Grades IV to VIII in all elementary schools of the 
Archdiocese of Newark. Conducted over Station WPIX by the 
Board of Regents of the State of New York, the televised lessons 
are in language arts, reading, mathematics, science, Spanish, music, 
and art. The lessons range from 20 to 30 minutes in length and 
are given at various times in the day. The school day for the 
grades involved has been lengthened to accommodate the program. 


Optimum class size of twenty-five pupils is a standard that few 
public school districts are able to maintain, according to Class Size 
in Urban Elementary Schools, 1959-60, a publication of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Of the 13 million children in urban 
public elementary schools, 11 million are in classes of more than 
twenty-five pupils; 6.5 million are in classes of more than thirty; 
and more than two million are in classes of thirty-five or more. 
In addition, 380,000 are in classes of more than forty, and 71,000 
are in classes of: more than forty-five. Half of the twenty-six public 
school districts in the country with populations of 500,000 or more 
have some pupils on half-day sessions. Nearly one-third of the school 
districts ranging in population from 100,000 to 499,999 are in the 
same fix. In smaller districts, overcrowding is less acute. To reduce 
all elementary-school classes to twenty-five pupils, 92,024 classrooms 
and a like number of teachers are needed, according to the report. 
To have a maximum of thirty pupils per class, 28,290 classrooms 
and teachers are needed. 


Special language classes for elementary-schoo] pupils, as well as 
for high-school students, are being offered for the first time this 
year by St. Louis University’s Adult Education Center. French, 
German, and Spanish are being offered on Saturday mornings in 
two-hour periods. Each course is divided into three age groups 
covering pupils from the third through the twelfth grades. In 
the first group, Grades III to VI, emphasis is on developing interest 
in the foreign language and culture through listening and speaking 
activities. Reading and writing are introduced in the advanced 
groups. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


A Handbook for Supervisors has been published by the Office of 
the Superintendent of Catholic Schools for the Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh. Prepared by Very Rev. Msgr. John B. McDowell, superin- 
tendent, and the Diocesan Board of Supervisors, this 21-page 
booklet contains many suggestions which supervisors of Catholic 
schools will find valuable. The functions of the supervisor are 
outlined and described accordingly as they relate to the superin- 
tendent, pastor, principal, religious superior, librarian, guidance 
counselor, audio-visual co-ordinator, and to the music and art 
programs of the schools. A chapter is devoted to suggestions for 
supervisory practices. In the appendix, there is a list of items which 
should be included in what is called the “Principal’s Guidebook.” 
It is a reminder to principals of the information they should have 
readily available for the supervisors when they visit the schools. 


A Catholic High-School Placement Test, to be used with pupils 
entering the schools of a large or a small diocese or an individual 
high school, will be available next January, it was announced last 
month by the director of the Test Department at Science Research 
Associates (259 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois). The test 
is designed for use by Catholic school officials as an entrance 
examination and placement guide for incoming high-school fresh- 
men. It will also serve as a valuable tool for Catholic school teachers 
and guidance personnel in identifying specific academic strengths and 
weaknesses of students, and in counseling individual pupils on 
educational objectives. The instrument will examine pupils in 
four areas of academic and intellectual achievement and will con- 
tain a fifth test to measure religious training. The examination 
is patterned after the well-established SRA High-School Placement 
Test, which was administered to more than 200,000 pupils across 
the country last year. Two alternate forms of the Catholic HSPT 
will be provided annually in order to insure a high degree of test 
security. One will be available exclusively for diocesan programs 
on specific administration dates selected by the diocese. The other 
form is to be for administration by any Catholic school that is not 
a part of a centralized program. This will eliminate duplicate 
testing with the same test questions and solve other administra- 
tive problems. In order to free the time of school personnel and 
to preserve test security, the examination will be offered only with 
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central scoring services. SRA will loan all materials, score the 
tests and report results within three weeks after the answer sheets 
have been received at the SRA Data Processing Center. Scores 
will be reported in either grade equivalents or percentiles. The 
score for the religion test, if used, will not be reported in the 
composite but will be listed separately. Cost of the test with these 
standard reporting services will be $1.00 per pupil tested. Scores 
can be obtained in both grade equivalents and percentiles for an 
additional ten cents per pupil. In addition, a comprehensive 
diocesan program will be made available and will contain several 
additional reporting services at extra cost. 


A campaign to raise $25 million to build a seminary, put up four 
new high schools and replenish the education fund of the Arch- 
diocese of New York was launched by His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Spellman last month. In a letter to pastors, His Eminence 
said that the high schools are needed because space shortages now 
make it impossible for all graduates of Catholic elementary schools 
to get into Catholic high schools. The four new high schools will 
accommodate 5,000 students. The new seminary, to be named for 
the Cure d’Ars, patron saint of parish priests, will lessen demands 
being made on the Archdiocese’s two existing seminaries, Cathe- 
dral College, a minor seminary, and St. Joseph’s, a major seminary. 
The new seminary will bring about a change in the present minor- 
major seminary program. Cathedral College, presently a six-year 
institution, will become a four-year high school; Cure d’Ars will 
be a four-year, boarding college; and St. Joseph’s, presently a six- 
year institution for philosophy and theology, will become a four- 
year school of theology. 


The leading education lobby, the National Education Association, 
topped all other pressure groups in spending in the first half of 
1960 in its vain drive to obtain passage of a school-aid bill. The 
bill died in the House Rules Committee. The N.E.A., together with 
the A.F.L.-C.1.0., spent $77,913 in lobbying for passage of a bill 
for Federal aid to education. In all, pressure groups reported 
spending $1.8 million in the first six months of 1960 to influence 
members of Congress. By comparison, in the first half of 1959, the 
education lobby spent $56,312; the total spent by all pressure 
groups matched that of 1960. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Cure oF Minp anp Cure oF Sout by Josef Goldbrunner. New 
York: Pantheon Books Inc., 1958. Pp. 127. $2.75. 


This book, in which the theory and practice of depth psychology 
are expertly applied to pastoral care and religious education, is based 
on the author’s second German edition published by Herder as, 
Personale Seelsorge. It has been translated by Stanley Godman for 
English-speaking readers. 

The dominant theme is a frank statement on problems facing re- 
ligious education in the present age. It is the purpose of the book to 
indicate ways and means of rekindling the personal element in man’s 
nature. When a person’s “predispositions and abilities” are brought 
under the rule of the personal element, an individual is well on the 
way to “self-realization” (for the Christian, it is the realization of a 
living faith). This, however, is extremely difficult for “the process 
of massification in civil and political life is leveling down the per- 
sonal element...” (p. 12) in man. Modern man is a victim of his 
own society. Emphasis on group activity and the recent philosophy 
of “togetherness” haye not improved the present condition. Never- 
theless, the findings of depth psychology are helpful “in the forma- 
tion of the person so that the person may express itself completely 
within it own nature.” (p. 14) The “realization” of faith becomes 
the universe of discourse during the discussion, and to make for a 
stimulating presentation the author incorporates information from 
depth psychology with the key principles of metaphysics and theology 
to treat the topic thoroughly. 

The first part of this slender volume is devoted mainly to theory, 
the second to practice. There are a few overlappings, which seem 
unavoidable in a book of this kind. Among the major subjects dis- 
cussed are humanity and Christianity, depth psychology, individua- 
tion, creatureliness, the relativity of man’s relationship to the external 
world, personal education, and religious education. The author pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that the reader is aware of the basic phen- 
omena of depth psychology as expounded in his previous book Jn- 
dividuation. 

This is a good book. Those readers who find themselves in re- 
ligious education, guidance, or psychology will profit by reading it. 


Newport Junior High School WituiaM M. SERvaIs 
Newport, Maryland 
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Japan Topay. Maryknoll, N. Y.: Maryknoll Publications, 1960: 
Pp. 48-+-11 in illustrations. $1.00. 


“The way to advance geography teaching is to advance geography 
teaching!” A learned geographer recently delivered this ultimatum 
to a group of geography teachers. 

Japan Today is one of the most recent publications of classroom 
enrichment materials in the series, The World Family of Peoples. It 
consists of eleven units of study and eleven highly significant photo- 
graphs. The units augment the background information about the 
Japanese people in the Maryknoll Book of Peoples. While cultural 
information is emphasized the physical features of the four main 
islands of Japan are treated also, as the following unit titles indicate: 
Japan’s Ninety Million People, Mountains and the Sea, Life in the 
Country, Life in the Cities, The Rise of Nationalism, Two Folk Tales, 
Age-Old Religions, The Catholic Church, The Arts, Schools, Fun 
and Festivals, and the final unit, Japan and the World. Pen-and-ink 
sketches further clarify the text. A list of publications and audio- 
visual aids together with occasional check-ups increase the value of 
the units to teachers. 


Designed to be used by older children as well as teachers, the units 
supplement textbooks. 


Japan Today has these specific aims: to show the people 
of Japan as they are today, with their rich and varied heri- 
tage of the past; their beliefs, family life, present day prob- _ 
lems and aspirations; to relate the Japanese to the land 
in which they reside, showing the relation of geography 
and climatic conditions upon their way of life, their history 
and their culture; to represent the Japanese to the students 
in the framework of the Creator’s redemptive plan, as well 
as in that of world nations; and to correlate the principles of 
Christian philosophy and charity with the duties and obli- 
gations of the students toward the Japanese as individuals 
and as a nation. (p. 1) 


The development of the units in clear, forceful writing amply ful- 


fills these aims. 
Stster M. Lenore, O.P. 


Commission on American Citizenship 
The Catholic University of America 
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Work anp EpucarTIon by John W. Donohue, S.J. Chicago: Loyola 
University Press, 1959. Pp. xi+-238. $4.00 


While Father Donohue’s book seems to be an investigation into 
the “role of technical culture in some distinctive theories of human- 
ism” (as his subtitle states), it is, in fact, a challenge to educators to 
put more thought and effort into the business of offering their pupils 
“some fusion of intellectual and technical culture in education as a 
preparation for their blend in adult life.” (p. 192) The author is 
not the first to make this challenge, nor does he speak as one hurling 
down the gauntlet. But the breadth of his investigation and the time- 
liness of his writing fall upon the reader with comparable immediacy. 

Any discussion of the relationship between education, work, and 
leisure must begin with an analysis of man, in whom these things 
find their meaning. Accordingly, in Part I of his study, the author 
has summarized the theory of man found in Marx, Dewey, Babbitt, 
Adler, and Hutchins, and has then attempted to present their edu- 
cational views, with stress upon the importance that work held for 
each. Although his expositional writing is not always direct and 
clear, and the sectional titles inserted here and there in the text do 
not really go far toward making the matter more accessible, there 
emerge distinct shapes and colorings of theory, although details re- 
main confused, at least upon first reading. This may be due, in part, 
to the author’s desire not to oversimplify. 

Part II of the book presents an excellent summary of contempor- 
ary views on “The Dignity of Work in Christian Thought” well bol- 
stered with references to writers from earlier centuries. His thoughts 
on the formation of a Christian humanism of work offer concrete 
suggestions on the role that the home, Church, and school can play 
in complementing one another and use the aid of the multiple sec- 
ondary agencies to be found in every community. Throughout the 
work Father Donohue is careful to show how Christianity has 
achieved a harmonious balance between the elements found in 
pragmatism, naturalism, instrumentalism, and Aristotlean human- 
ism. His own positive suggestions on the co-ordination of efforts be- 
tween home, Church, school, society, and State reflect a similarly 
balanced view. 

This is not a book that will be read by all parents, teachers, pastors, 
or secondary-school administrators. Father Donohue’s researches are 
too extensive and his prose, sometimes brilliant, is also sometimes 
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confusing. Those who wish a critical appreciation of Dewey will 
find it in Chapter III. And those who skip the entire first part will 
find in the remainder of the book much that is interesting, stimula- 
ting, and useful. Indeed, it is in the last one hundred pages that the 
reader becomes most aware that Father Donohue is not only con- 
fronting him with a challenge, but that he is doing so by rethinking 
and rephrasing traditional Christian themes in the presence of to- 
day’s needs and opportunities. This in itself makes the book as 
worth while as it is difficult. 
Joun Wuitney Evans 

Cathedral Senior High School 
Duluth, Minnesota 


Tue or CaTuHo.icism by Walter J. Burghardt, S.J., and Wil- 
liam F, Lynch, S.J. New York: Meridian Books, Inc., 1960. Pp. 
479. $6.00. 


Seventy-five years of the Baltimore Catechism have established 
us in the conviction that Catholicism is (1) a series of dogmas to be 
believed, (2) a series of commandments to be obeyed, and (3) a 
series of ritual acts to be performed. So it is somewhat shocking 
even in 1960 to be reminded that the Christian life is a personal 
response to divine love, that faith is personal acceptance of a mes- 
sage which is not only good but the best news, that the worship of 
God is a personal encounter and relationship with the Father in the 
Holy Spirit through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

The Idea of Catholicism is an anthology which will restore your 
faith in this presently overworked type of publication. The preface 
uses the terms “serious” and “basic” and “solid” and it is so. Fathers 
Burghardt and Lynch have selected some of the best theological 
writing of our time to clarify the uniqueness and basis of the act of 
faith in the context of man’s natural intellectual search and inquiry, 
the Bible and the themes of its story of salvation, Christ as Head 
and Brother, Trinity, Church, Mary, Sacraments. Names like Su- 
hard, Newman, Charlier, Adam, Congar, Roguet, Vann, among 
others equally illustrious, are proof of quality. 

Each of the essays has a way not only of exposing the dogmatic 
truth but of doing this in depth and wholeness. The total picture, 
therefore, is more true in the sense that it leads to a truer and more 
complete apprehension of the divine message. It is more compelling 
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because it doesn’t dissect intellect from will and both from the per- 
son. It is more authentic because it is more faithful to God’s way of 
revealing. 

Fr. Lynch’s original essay on “The Catholic Idea” is a must for 
all those troubled by the purity of the Gospel and the impurity of 
the believers, by the beauty of the Message and the external ugliness 
of the Church. And they, I think, are most of us. 

To almost 300 pages of theological essays the editors add another 
200 pages of sources: the ancient confessions of faith; the liturgical 
texts of the Mass and the other sacraments; a number of prayers 
from the Bible, tradition, and custom; excerpts from the writings 
of the saints and mystics of the modern popes. 

The only weakness of the anthology is the absence of a good essay 
on the Church’s worship life, her common prayer, precisely as com- 
mon and as the celebration and reunion of the consecrated people. 
I like the idea of letting the texts of the Mass, Baptism, and the like 
speak for themselves. Good. But as we awaken to the grimness of 
their actual performance more is needed — to prevent scandal if 
not to encourage reform. 

This is a book for intelligent Catholics and other believers or un- 
believers who seek to find in one volume some glimpse of the whole- 
ness of the life that is constituted by discipleship to Christ. “For 
Christ and nothing else is the Idea of Catholicism.” 

Rosert W. Hovpa 
Department of Religious Education 
The Catholic University of America 


* * * 


Notre Dame College for Women, Cleveland, has 
launched a campaign for $1,350,000 for the construction of 
new buildings. The college was founded in 1922 and is 
conducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame. 


* * * 


Statistics released last month by the National Council of 
Churches, based on 1959 membership figures for all 
churches in the country, show a 3.5 per cent gain among 
U. S. Catholics compared to a 1.7 per cent gain among 
U. S. Protestants. The report indicates that there were 
40,817,302 Catholics in the U. S. as of January 1, 1960. 
Protestants, in 226 denominations, numbered 62,543,502. 


BCOKS RECEIVED 
Educational 


Benabarre, O.S.B., Benigno. Public Funds for Private Schools in a 
Democracy. Manila, P. I.: M.C.S. Enterprises (Distributed in the 
United States by Newman Press, Westminster, Md.). Pp. 325. 
$4.50. 

Fischer, Hubert (ed.). An Introduction to a Catholic Catechism. 
New York: Herder and Herder, Inc. Pp. 169. $2.50. 

Fogarty, F.M.S., Bro. Ronald. Catholic Education in Australia 
1806-1950. Vol. I and II. Melbourne University Press; New 
York: Cambridge University Press. Pp. 255; 567. $17.50 for 2 
volumes. 

Franciscan Approach to Theology. Report of the Thirty-Eighth 
Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference, Aug. 
20-22, 1957. Chicago: Franciscan Herald Press. Pp. 353. $4.00. 

Guzie, S. J., Tad W. The Analogy of Learning. New York: Sheed 
and Ward. Pp. 241. $5.00. 

Newton, J. Roy. Reading in Your School. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc. Pp. 297. $5.95. 

Pepe, Philip S. Personal Typing in Twenty-Four Hours. 3rd Ed. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Gregg Publishing Divi- 
sion. Pp. 64. $2.36. 

Powell, Theodore. The School Bus Law. A Case Study in Education, 
Religion and Politics. Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University 
Press. Pp. 334. $5.00. 

Schlitz, Michael Edmund. Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences 
1961-62. 4th Ed. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation. Pp. 149. $3.00. 

Somerville, S.J., Francis. Christ Our Life. Teacher’s Guide to Book 
II. Edinburgh, Scotland: Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd. Pp. 64. 


General 


Baumann, Hans. The World of the Pharaohs. New York: Pantheon 
Books, Inc. Pp. 256. $4.00. 
Bevans, Margaret. McCall’s Book of Everyday Etiquette. New 


York: Golden Press, Inc. Pp. 370. $5.00. 
Brillet, C. Or., Gaston. Meditations on the Old Testament. Trans. 


Jane Wynne Saul, R.S.C.J. New York: Desclee Co., Inc. Pp. 243. 
$3.50. 
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Chavez, Fray Angelico. The Lady from Toledo. Fresno, Calif.: 
Academy Library Guild. Pp. 165. $3.95. 

Cuttat, Jacques-Albert. The Encounter of Religions. Trans. Pierre 
de Fontnouville, with Evis McGrew. New York: Desclee Co., Inc. 
Pp. 176. $3.50. 

Dalmais, O.P., Irénee-Henri. Eastern Liturgies. Trans. Donald Att- 
water. New York: Hawthorn Books, Inc. Pp. 141. $2.95. 

Delhaye, Philippe. Medieval Christian Philosophy. Trans. S. J. 
Tester. New York: Hawthorn Books, Inc. Pp. 126. $2.95. 

Disney, Walt. Donald Duck Treasury. New York: Golden Press, 
Inc. Pp. 116. $1.95. 

Fischer, Edward. The Screen Arts. A Guide to Film and Television 
Appreciation. New York: Sheed and Ward. Pp. 184. $3.50. 
Fritz, Eugene. Energies of the Universe. New York: Philosophical 

Library, Inc. Pp. 124. $4.75. 

Guillemain, Bernard. The Early Middle Ages. Trans. S. Taylor. 
New York: Hawthorn Books, Inc. Pp. 126. $2.95. 

Hebgin, Dame Scholastica and Corrigan, Dame Felicitas, Trans. 
St. Augustine on the Psalms. Westminster, Md.: Newman Press. 
Pp. 354. $4.50. 

Keller, M. M., James. Government Is Your Business. New York: 
Golden Press, Inc. Pp. 383. $0.95. 

Loisy, Jeanne. Don Tiburcio’s Secret. Trans. James Kirkup. New 
York: Pantheon Books, Inc. Pp. 144. $3.00. 

Lyons, M.M., Francis X. Something for God. The Life of Mary- 
knoll’s Brother Gonzaga. New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. Pp. 
206. $3.50. 

Morris, O.S.M., Hilaire. Philosophy for Beginners. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman Press. Pp. 247. $3.95. 

Nannes, Caspar H. Politics in the American Drama. Washington, 
D. C.: Catholic University of America Press. Pp. 256. $4.95. 
Paperbound Books in Print. Summer 1960. New York: R. R. Bow- 

ker Co. Pp. 329. $2.00. 

Simons, Joseph H. A Structure of Science. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc. Pp. 269. $4.75. 

Somerville, S. J., Francis. Christ Our Life. Book II. Edinburgh, 
Scotland: Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd. Pp. 184. 

Speaight, Robert. Christian Theatre. New York: Hawthorn Books, 
Inc. Pp. 140. $2.95. 


NEWS OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 


The twentieth annual Guide to Free 
Films, listing 4,276 titles of films, 591 
of which were not listed in the previous 
edition, is now available. The Guide, a 
cyclopedic, professional service, brings you 
complete, up-to-date, organized and sys- 


tematized information on free educational, ' 


informational and entertainment films, 
without the bother and inconvenience of 
loose leaf filing or supplements. This 
current 639-page edition replaces all vol- 
umes and supplements which have pre- 
ceded it. Reprints of the article, Learn- 
ing and Living in the World of Science, 
by Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, will be fur- 
nished free to educators and librarians 
who ask for them. Write to: Educators 
Progress Service, Dept. CER, Randolph, 
Wis. 


STAK ‘N’ GANG CHAIRS 


The latest invention in auditorium 
seating is represented by the newest stack- 
ing and ganging chairs. These Stak ‘N’ 
Gang chairs meet every requirement for 
flexibility in group seating for schools, 
churches, clubs, meeting rooms, etc. They 
can be connected in rows of any length, 
and arranged quickly and easily. Chairs 
are 20 inches wide and the seat height is 
eighteen inches. For quick, out-of-the-way 
storage, the chairs nest in an easy-fitting 
stack. Write for illustrated booklet to: 
Stylex Seating Co., 911 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 


NEW STORAGE CASES FOR PLUMES 


Band directors will appreciate the new 
plume case recently developed. Measuring 
27% inches wide, 14 inches deep, and 26 
inches high, the cabinet has a capacity of 
90 plumes, up to 10% inches long. In- 
side diameter of the tubes is 2% inches. 
This sturdy cabinet has a handle on each 
end for carrying, and weighs only 48 
pounds. For specifications and prices, 
write to: Wenger Music Equipment Com- 
pany, 118 W. Rose St., Owatonna, Minn. 


READING EASEL 


Handy for desk or lap use, Endolane 
Reading Easel adjusts to three reading 
angles. Movable transparent pageholders 
free hands for writing, typing, etc. Made 
of tempered masonite, with piane type 
metal hinges, the Endolane folds fiat. 
Felts protect desk surfaces. Write to: 
Endolane Enterprises, Dept. C, Antioch, 
Illinois. 
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ROBES FOR CONFIRMATION 


Moore Confirmation Robes save money 
for each family by removing need for new 
clothing. Since all appear appropriately 
alike, no youngster “out-fashiens” an- 
other. White, flowing robes, with scarlet 
collars and beanies are available for girls. 
Scarlet robes and ties are available for 
boys. Moore rental service is quick, effi- 
cient and available on short notice. Write 
for details and Catalog CC17 to: E. R. 
97 Company, 932 Dakin St., Chicago 


LENSCREEN MATERIALS 


Lenscreen, a product of several years of 
research, is now known widely, and recog- 
nized as the best optical screen for day- 
light use. It is very flexible and light in 
weight. It is elastic, but tough. Len- 
screen has successfully passed comparison 
tests with competitive screens, and has 
been specified for the new Academic 
Building, U. S. Army Command and 
Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Frames are available to order, however, 
most users fabricate their own from in- 
expensive pipe tubing. For further infor- 
mation, and a swatch of the new material, 
write to: Polacoat Incorporated, 9750 
Conklin Rd., Blue Ash, Ohio. 


HUMAN EVOLUTION — 1956 (Reprint) 


Because of popular demand, the article 
on Human Evolution — 1956, with Ap- 
pendix, The Present Catholic Attitude 
Towards Evolution, has now been re- 
printed. This authoritative article, by 
Rev. J. Franklin Ewing, S. J., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Physical Anthropology at Ford- 
ham University, is written in a non-tech- 
nical style, and should be of particular 
interest to all Catholic students and edu- 
cators. The article is now in its fourth 
reprinting. Order from: Anthropological 
Quarterly, The Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington 17, D. C. 


THE COLEOPTERISTS’ BULLETIN 


Established in 1947 by Dr. Ross H. 
Arnett, Jr., this quarterly publication is 
devoted to the study of beetles, It is filled 
with articles of lasting interest to every 
person dealing with beetles as naturalists, 
amateurs, professionals, economic ento- 
mologists, taxonomists, or teachers. Write 
for subscription, or sample copy to: The 
Coleopterists’ Bulletin, The Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington 17, D. C. 
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